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A GENERATION IN REVOLT 


ere is the most compre- 

hensive and lavishly il- 
lustrated study of German Expressionism in 
any language, the text not just a summary, 
but a complete history of the subject from its 
antecedents in the 19th Century, through two 
world wars, to its status in the present day. 
Dr. Myers, well-known as a scholar, writer, 
lecturer and teacher, has authored several 
books on art, including two college texts; he 
begins THE GERMAN EXPRESSIONISTS by 
exploring the historical background—the so- 
cial, political, aesthetic and religious forms 
that helped create this intensely emotional 
and peculiarly German art. Then he discusses 
the Independent Expressionists—Modersohn- 
Becker, Kokoschka, Meidner, Rohlfs, Barlach 
and Hofer. This section concludes with Fauve 
Expressionists and Religious Expressionism. 


The three major schools of Expressionism. 
Die Brucke, Der Blaue Reiter, and The New 
Objectivity—are discussed, with separate chap- 
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ters given the individual members of each 
group. In the last section, he appraises the art 
of post World War I and The New Objectivity 
of the 20’s; the Verist group (Grosz and Diz); 
Max Beckmann; the monumentalist side of The 
New Objectivity; and the final despair of the 
Hitler period. The book concludes with After 
Hitler, pointing out that today Expressionism 
~3 world-wide—a living influence in all coun- 
tries. 


This is one of the most beautifully produced 
books available today on any art subject; THE 
GERMAN EXPRESSIONISTS created a set- 
sation even at the Frankfurt Book Fair, where 
outstanding European craftsmanship, as exem- 
plified here, is the rule. The price, for so many 
reproductions of such rare fidelity, is remark 
ably low. 

400 pages; 36 full page color plates, 6 full 
page gravure plates, 182 halftones of oils, etch 
ings and lithographs, 100 line cuts integrated 
with the text. $15.00 
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A symposium of four papers on architecture brought together by Richard 
Krautheimer of The Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, who serves gg 
guest editor for this section. 


REDEFINITIONS OF STYLE 


Introductory Note 


The guest editor feels honored by the invitation extended to him by the 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL fo publish on the following pages the papers read by 
four distinguished scholars at a joint session of the College Art Association 
and the Society of Architectural Historians at their meeting in Detroit in 
January, 1957. The session, of which this editor was chairman, was dedicated 
to the problem of re-defining a selected number of architectural styles. The 
editor is fully aware that the selection may seem arbitrary, limited as it is 
to Roman architecture, the architecture of the High Renaissance, the archi 
tecture of the later 16th century and that of the early 20th century. It 
would have been equally desirable to re-define other architectural styles such 
as those of the Middle Ages from Early Christian through Gothic or, for that 
matter, those of the 17th or 18th centuries. Such an ambitious project, how: 
ever, could not have been carried through given the time and, last but not 
least, the scholars available at that point. Ultra posse nemo obligatur. 

Re-definitions of styles have been badly needed. It had been agreed upon 
that Roman architecture could no longer be interpreted as a continuation of 
Greek and Hellenistic architecture nor in terms of structural changes alone, 
but no attempt had been made to sort out the characteristics of Roman archi- 
tecture from Italic to that of Imperial Rome. This is what Mr. Brown does. No 
attempt had been made to define the architecture of the High Renaissance 
along lines different from those suggested by Heinrich Woelfflin fifty to 
seventy years ago. Mr. Lowry makes this attempt by approaching the problem 
from the outside, as it were, by focussing on the reflections of the Italian 
High Renaissance on French soil. Mr. Lotz re-interprets the architecture of the 
later 16th century, so frequently fused (and confused) under the heading 
of Mannerism, by selecting two contrasting phases, 1550 and 1580, within 
the period. Mr. Scully re-defines the architecture of the early 20th century 
with an eye to the problems of a new humanism. 

The editor presents these discussions to the readers as a point-of-de 
parture for further fruitful debate. It remains to him only to express bis 
warmest appreciation to the four contributors, and to thank warmly Mf. 
Marjorie Monday who has willingly carried the burden of the editorial work. 

RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Frank E. Brown 


Roman Architecture, strictly speaking, has never been treated to defini- 
tion as a s/yle in the same sense as the later architectures of the Western 
World. One may wonder, indeed, whether the architecture of the city of 
Rome and its elastic sphere of influence, over a period of a thousand years 
or so, is amenable to this kind of definition at all. Is not the style of Roman 
Architecture, in such a sweep, too protean, too elusive, to grasp and to formu- 
late? Is its “Romanness’’ identifiable or significant ? 

One might plead that Roman Architecture has, since the Renaissance, 
had a more or less definite connotation: of compelling grandeur, planned 
order, fitness to the human eye and to the human situation. But that is 
hardly the definition of a historical style. The truth is that during the past 
fifty years or so, historians of Roman Architecture have been absorbed in 
other concerns. Their main effort has been more acquisitive than critical. 
They have been busy, first of all, examining and recording Roman build- 
ings, getting a wider and wider, and more and more precise knowledge 
of the products of Roman Architecture, stretching its horizons and sharpen- 
ing its visibility. In the process their attention has been fixed on certain 
architectural forms, on building methods and materials, on the form and 
function of ornament. Out of these concerns have arisen the broader ques- 
tions which have absorbed them: questions of structure and form, of the 
origins of various types of building, of the relation between Roman and 
other architectures in the shifting world about; questions framed in the 
specific terms of column and timber beam, concrete arch and vault, space and 
its enclosure, Rome and Etruria, Rome and Greece, Orient oder Rom, the 
origins of the Forum, the Basilica, the Bath, the Insula-dwelling, the relation 
of Roman to later architectures, such as Early-Christian and Byzantine. 

These questions, absorbing as they are, have rarely provoked attempts 
to frame a fresh, all-encompassing definition of Roman style. Roman archi- 
tecture, the more one came to comprehend it, seemed less definable as a 
single style. The more fully one became conscious of its single-minded 
power and its variety, of its originality and its adaptability, of its enormous 
and sprawling vitality, the more refractory to definition it appeared, whether 
asa whole or in terms of itself. 

Hence, growing awareness of its resources and sensitivity to its effects 
have fostered working frames of reference in the form of narrower concepts 
of style. Instead of Roman Architecture, one has come to deal with Etrusco- 
Roman Architecture, Italic Architecture, Republican Architecture, Hellenis- 
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Fig. 1. Etruscan temple. 


tic Architecture, Classicistic Architecture, Imperial Architecture and so forth, 
Hence, on the other hand, what these fairly discrete styles were has tended 
to be defined by reference to what they came from or what they became, 

One such, for example, is variously styled “Etrusco-Roman,” “‘Italic,” 
or “Early Republican.” Whatever one may choose to name it, it represents 
the earliest architecture which may be designated “Roman.” Its duration is 
a period of some 250 years, from about 500 B.C. onward, and its compass 
is the immediate horizon of Rome in Central Italy. It was, as far as we have 
come to know it, a fairly rudimentary architecture of temples and dwellings— 
the temple, the so-called ‘‘Tuscan” temple; the dwelling, the atrium-house. 

The style of the temple (Fig. 1) is generally described in terms of 
the frontality which is revealed by its setting on a podium, accessible only 
from the front, and by the emphasis on its facade with its deeply shadowed 
porch and concentration of ornament. It is noted that plan and elevation 
show prevalently square or squarish units of design: the whole building, 
the setting-out of the columns, the halves of the side elevation, the spaces 
framed by the columns. The style is further characterized by its widely 
spaced and simply profiled shafts and by the densely molded and colored 
sheathing of terra-cotta, applied to its jutting timber roof. 

The points of this description are not generally made as members of 
a stylistic analysis. They are brought out in virtue of their contrast to Greek 
forms, or in reference to their supposed origins—from a Greek prototype 
or from the Iron-age Italic hut—or, again, in comparison with later temple 
types. 

The case of the style of the atrium-house is similar (Fig. 2). Its ob 
served properties are the firm axiality and bilateral symmetry of its plan 
with a dominant long axis intersected by a cross axis at the end of the 
atrium, its heart of circulation and source of light. Again, these properties 
are discovered not as components of style, but by contrast to the loosely com- 
bined megara and courtyards of Greek houses, in reference to a supposed 
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| Fig. 2. Plan of a Pompeian house (Casa di 
A'L Sallustio 3rd-2nd Century B.C.). 
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origin—from the roofing-in of a courtyard or the unroofing of a hall—for 
their bearing on the derivation of later types of dwelling. 

Another, at the opposite pole, is the concept, ‘Imperial Architecture.” 
It has taken fairly concise and definite shape over the last generation. It 
embraces, as “Imperial,” the period from Nero to Constantine, another two 
centuries and a half, ending with the building of New Rome at Con- 
stantinople. 

The style of Imperial Architecture (Figs. 3 and 4) is described as a 
syle of manipulation of enclosed space. Interior space, as opposed to struc- 
ture, is conceived as the prime stuff, with which the designer consciously 
worked, structure, as merely the means of bounding or articulating space, 
light, as the means of shaping it. The forms, simple or complex, continuous 
or broken, described by structure and predominantly curvilinear, are simply 
the surfaces, more or less stanch, of distended space. The real mass and 
equipoise of structure was, as a consequence, studiously obliterated. Its ex- 
ternal bulk was secondary and subordinate. 

These formal properties of the style are further conceived as giving 
expression to the symbolism of vault and dome. They aim at the construction 
of a microcosm, an image of the infinite, yet sensible and articulate, universe 
with man at its center. 

This, within its limits, has proven a workable concept. It has made 
televant a host of precise and penetrating observations, and it has stimu- 
lated fresh perceptions. It has made it possible to see Imperial Architecture 
4 a consistent evolution. Beginning ab ovo, one may think of it as moving 
toward the creation of ever more perfect edifices of pure space, through 
the progressive conjuring-away of structural surfaces, by the ever more supple 
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Fig. 3. Rome, 


Interior of Pantheon. 


use of light and shadow. It has shown itself capable of sharper definition 
by subdivision, so that one may speak of Early, Middle and Late Imperial 
style, of Imperial style by dynasties or reigns. 

Yet its limits are very real. One might suppose that the field of Im 
perial Architecture was the Roman Empire. In practice, the style we are 
considering confines itself to the capital and a few scattered structures out- 
side it. Even within this narrowed field its terms refer only to a special 
sort of building, and that not necessarily the most typical or telling. Even 
here, it envisages not whole buildings but individual units of architecture 
within them. By definition, in sum, the concept applies to single vessels, 
like the interiors of churches (Fig. 5), and it is notable that it is the work 
chiefly of men who have sought to understand the style of Early Christian 
and Byzantine churches—Hagia Sophia, San Vitale, San Marco of Venice. 

Both these styles, however contradictory, however limited in scope, 
however obliquely or perversely defined, are indubitably “Roman” styles. 
The first denotes an autonomous, original and independent architecture, 
unlike that of any other part of the contemporary world. It had unmistak- 
able identity. It had its own predilection for certain spatial and formal 
relationships, its own canons of scale and proportion, its own feeling for 
mass and color, its own repertory of buildings and decoration. The second 
singles out a momentous aspect of the architecture of the Roman Empire. 
One may be uncomfortably aware of its dependence on the wish to find 
the key to Roman sculpture and painting in the representation of space. One 
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Fig. 4. Rome, Interior 
of Baths of Diocletian. 


may question its assumption of an architecture of space for space’s sake, 
built around an imaginary, aimless observer, who is there solely for the pur- 
pose of experiencing space. One may ask oneself whether any Roman, above 
all any Roman architect, was of this cast of mind. One cannot deny that it 
is “Roman.” 

“Roman” they may both be. As styles they would seem to have noth- 
ing in common. In what, then, does their ‘‘Romanness’’ consist ? Is it merely 
that both represent architectures practiced in Roman times, in Roman lands, 
under Roman rule? Shall we admit that Roman Architecture was so multi- 
form, in such a constant state of becoming, that we cannot impale and fix 
it as a style by a single definition? Shall we confess that “‘Style’’ is not a 
concept that can be applied to Roman Architecture as a whole? That there 
were styles, which one may call Roman, but no ‘Roman Style” ? 

Or is their ‘““Romanness’’ more than this? Look again at the ‘“Tuscan”’ 
temple. Its frontality is a command, laid upon all that enter its range. It 
orders their convergence upon a center. Its horizontals insist on the clear 
die of walls and columns between the podium and the dark bar of the 
architrave, between the holy footing of the forecourt and the beetling jut 
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Fig. 5. Constantinople, 
Interior of Hagia Sophia. 


of roof with its bright crown of decoration, its verticals—the ascending steps, 
the massing of spaces toward the middle, the emphatic apex of the gable—on 
the focal center, the doorway in its own frame of decoration, or, rather, the 
god, visible in the doorway. Eye and foot are compelled to the ritual act 
Their movement is firmly directed and controlled, for the temple imposes 
its four-square will upon the ground, where it takes place. The podium rather 
roots to the ground than sets off from it. The heavy lid of roof reaches 
earthward to gather in the senses and the spirit of the worshipper, to prompt 
and to steer him in the set approaches and responses. 

That sacred ground was a ‘‘templum,” a part of the chaotic world of 
experience brought under formal control by architecture. About it were othet 
“templa,”” similarly defining and controlling a pattern of action, patterns of 
public action under the open sky, patterns, too, of private action, tumed 
in upon itself. 

The atrium-house was such a “templum."’ Its blank exterior was the 
shell of a complex, yet rigorously ordered, interior world, which expressed 
and guided the complex and disciplined ritual of Roman family life. Here 
is the authority of the paterfamilias, ordered and absolute, patterned and 
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Fig. 6. Romon atrium house. ~ Fig. 7. Imperial Dining Pavilion. 


fixed by usage, here, the nexus of obligation, with its right and left, its 
pefore and behind. The highly condensed and articulated planning is the 
mirror of an institution, the deliberate axiality and symmetry, the axiality 
and symmetry of conduct. This is the meaning of the tight organization 
around a central space and source of light (Fig. 6), the added focus on a 
compact, formal, living and garden area at the rear. This is the meaning, in 
sum, of the sensitive balance between light and interior volume, the shaping 
of space to contain and enforce a tradition. 

This earliest Roman Architecture clears, in the wilderness of experience, 
plots to the measure of situations mastered by forms of customary action, 
plots framed to exert inflexible control over men’s actions, to remind and 
govern them in certain ways of doing things and to give the doing of them 
the meaning of dignity and order. The formal means to this end by the 
manipulation of space are precisely those of the magnificent spaces of ‘Im- 
perial Architecture,” hundreds of years later. The forms of space may have 
become curvilinear, the light that transfuses it more diverse. The compluvium 
may have become an oculus. But the purposeful modulation of space by veils 
of light and shadow is the same (Fig. 7). Are the ends different? 

“Imperial” space does not exist for itself, nor is man in it left to his 
own devices. He is in its grip and moves as its volumes dictate. The lofty 
serenity that situates man in his cosmos, informs and ennobles him, is part 
of a complex structure, formed for certain ends, shaping and directing cer- 
tain actions (Fig. 8). Here, it is a link, perhaps the most important link, 
yet still only a link, in a chain of similar spaces, organized in balanced 
symmetry to answer to and call for definite routines of habitual, formal 
behavior. They give that behavior shape and fitness by so controlling it. 

In this instance the behavior is the leisurely social ritual of bathing. 
Bathing, however, was no more the whole of Imperial life than the making 
of bubbles of space was the whole of Imperial Architecture. The nearest 
and clearest case in point is the complex of the Imperial Fora of Rome. Here 
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Fig. 8. Rome, Pino 


of Baths of Caracalla. 


is an intricate organism of stone and mortar (Fig. 9), so many huge cells, 
walled off from the chaos of streets and dwellings, the uncontrolled life 
of the great city around them. They flow into each other, yet are strictly 
confined units, “templa.’’ Their functional complexity was manifold. They 
were places of parade and of religious ceremony, of the ritual of justice, 
of administration, of commerce and assembly, contemplation and study, They 
contained great courts, walks and gardens, temples, halls and monuments, 
auditoria, libraries, shops. They were designed to provoke and provide for 
multifarious acts of representation, of worship, of formal procedure and 
formal converse. 

All these activities were harmoniously accommodated and governed by 
a setting (Fig. 10) of majestic symmetry, as stylized as they. The pattern of 
use was rigidly maintained by the formal pattern of the environment. Each 
Forum was a great interior, firmly excluding irrelevant sights or actions. 
Within its uniform screens of columns each developed about a central axis 
with a perfect responsion which controlled and directed vision and move 
ment. Departures from the central focus were equally prescribed by the 
insistence of cross-axes. The temples, high on their podia, the stately itera- 
tion of porticoes, the great basilical crosshall, balancing covered with un 
covered space, the swelling accents of wide apses, the magnetic index of the 
storied column, all combined to enforce and dignify disciplined action in an 
ordered world. This is the Imperial stamp, the Roman stamp, in architecture, 

This is the stamp of Imperial architecture from the great sanctuaties 
of the East to the camps of the West. It is the stamp of Roman architecture 
from the earliest temples to the Christian basilicas. This is the property, in 
virtue of which the Romans in the intervening periods, absorbing the styles 
of the world they had conquered, most fully found themselves in the forms 
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Fig. 10. Rome, Reconstruction of Fora. 


they had borrowed. It is the property, which we recognize in Roman institu- 
tions and in Roman law, the property by which more and more areas of 
the world of experience were brought under human control by the formation 
of more and more set modes of behavior. It is the property which we recog- 
nize with the same immediacy in Hellenistic Praeneste. (Figs. 11 and 12) 
In this gigantic, formal landscape with its intricate yet stern control over 
human attention and human action, with its cadenced balance and emphasis, 
its hythmic repetitions and alternations of centrifugal and centripetal focus, 
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Fig. 11. Praeneste, Plan 
of Sanctuary of Fortuna. 
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Fig. 12. Praeneste, Reconstruction 
of Sanctuary of Fortuna. 


one reads the underlying “Romanness” of the concrete Utopia, which ex 
presses its moral order by an environment which cannot be disobeyed. 

This, I think, is the differentia, universally and consistently Roman, by 
which, if Roman Architecture is to be defined, we must try to define it 
This, after all, is nothing else than what the men of the Renaissance after 
their various fashions really found in it. Yale University 
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HIGH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE’ 


Bates Lowry 


Any attempt to define the style of the High Renaissance should start, 
| believe, by describing what appear to be differences between the works 
of art of the fifteenth century and those of the sixteenth. Saying this involves, 
of course, a belief that there occurred between the one period and the other 
a change in style. And to speak of a change in style is necessarily to imply 
a significant change in the attitude of the artist to his work. For a change 
in style must not be confused with a change of fashion. It must be more 
than a simple adoption of new forms. If we are to define a style we must 
be concerned with the way in which the forms are used. We must attempt to 
characterize the intent of the artist.as we find it expressed in the work of art. 

The necessity of such an attempt becomes obvious, for example, if we 
wish to speak of a Renaissance style in France. A Renaissance style does not 
come into being in French architecture at the moment Florentine or Milanese 
architectural elements begin to appear in the buildings. Their initial appearance 
isa matter of fashion. Not until the intent of the French architect is similar 
to the intent of the Italian architect can we speak of the existence in France 
of a Renaissance style. And when we do so, it does not necessarily mean that 
the buildings will look exactly alike, that the forms used will be exactly 
the same. Forms are particularly susceptible to national or personal taste. 
The approach of the architect toward the planning of a building, however, 
can be a revealing statement of his intention. The way in which he plans 
a large architectural complex can be more indicative of his approach to the 
work of art than his choice of decorative details. For this reason it appears 
useful for our purpose to attempt to define the style of the High Renaissance 
by describing what appear to me to be two very different concepts of archi- 
tectural planning. And a very convenient way of describing these differences 
is provided by a problem which also forces us to take into consideration the 
transference of a style from one culture to another. 

The problem is posed by two plans suggested for the royal residence 
the French crown planned to erect on the site of the Medieval Louvre. One 
is the plan (Fig. 1) submitted to Francis I by the Italian architect Serlio be- 


"As a great many of the ideas treated in this paper come from a more detailed 
development of the material it seemed impossible to add footnotes to the talk without 
swelling it beyond proportion. This being the case I chose to let it stand in the form 
it was presented at the time. I should like to recognize here, however, my debt to James 
Ackerman with respect to his work on the Belvedere, John Coolidge on the Villa 
Giulia, and Ludwig Heydenreich on Romorantin. 
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Fig. 1. Sebastiano Serlio: Project for the Fig. 2. Anonymous French architect: Project for th 
Louvre. 


tween 1541-46. The other plan (Fig. 2) was accepted by Henry II between 
1549-51. Its architect is unknown. In view of the small difference in date 
we may consider the two plans as contemporary answers to the problem of 
designing a royal city palace. 

Both plans give the same orientation to the palace, placing the pria- 
cipal entrance in the east (bottom), and both plans agree upon the direction 
in which the palace was to be developed. Both architects planned their build- 
ing with respect for the boundaries created by the topographical features 
of the site. Both plans are, then, roughly similar as to the eventual size of 
the palace and, it would appear, both architects agreed upon the ideals of 
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prandeur and magnificence required for a royal city palace of the mid-six- 
teenth century. 

A comparison of the two plans reveals, however, two very distinct 
concepts of architectural planning. ; 

The Serlio plan is made up of a num»er of enclosed courts of varying 
size and shape. The three main courtyards form a sequence of perfect figures, 
4 square, an octagon and a circle; courtyards whose plan is dependent upon 
two equally important axes intersecting at right angles. The point of their 
bisection forms the center of the court, the point about which the building 
is organized. The resulting balance gives the building a static character and 
it is this character which is emphasized in the main building designed by 
Serlio. The main building block is made up of these three units of equal size 
balanced on either side by a series of courtyards which are identical in size 
and shape. Indicative of Serlio’s approach to the problem of designing such 
acomplex is a later version of this same design in which the plan is enlarged 
simply by adding more units of equal size on either side of the main building 
block. 

In the garden court, however, Serlio introduces a feature which tends 
to stress the importance of one axis over the other. He does so by placing 
ahemicycle at one end of the garden, at a point directly opposite the en- 
tranceway from the circular court. He arranges the garden plots so that a 
walk is formed leading to the hemicycle. At the same time, however, he also % 
introduces a central garden pavilion along this axis. In doing so he effec- 3 
tively breaks up the view along this axis with the result that the focal point 
does not impel movement along the axis. Instead the center of the garden 
is stressed as the focal point, thus making this court also partake of the 
static quality which characterizes the rest of the plan. 

On the plan the axis suggested by the arrangement of the garden court 
would appear to run throughout the entire central building block. The garden 
axis would appear to be a continuation of a line which divides the entire 
composition exactly in half. Although this is true on paper, in a building 
erected according to this design the presence of such an axis would not be 
evident to the spectator. After passing through the main entrance hall of 
such a palace the spectator would enter a square courtyard whose four sides 
would be identical and of equal importance. Any feeling for a dominant 
axis which might be established by the point of entrance would be destroyed 
not only by the colonnade Serlio places within the courtyard but by the small 
size of the court. No difference would exist between the possible passage- 
ways leading out of the courtyard. Thus the entrance to the octagonal court- 
yard, the next unit in the series of courts leading to the garden, would be no 
more attractive to the spectator than those entranceways giving access to the 
side or service courts. A similar situation would exist in the octagonal and 
circular courts. In any one of the interior courtyards of such a palace the 
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spectator would be free to move or look in any direction he chose, neither 
movement or vision being channeled along a central axis. Therefore although 
the plan by Serlio may give the appearance that the building itself is to be 
experienced along a central axis, this axiality is apparent only in the two 
dimensional plan drawing of the building. 

In place of the palace designed by Serlio in the form of a single, rectangy. 
lar building block encompassing a number of courtyards of various geometri- 
cal shapes, the French architect proposed a palace made up of only three 
large courtyards (Fig. 2). The many small and relatively isolated units of 
space in the Serlio plan are replaced in the French plan by a few areas of vast 
open space. The three large courtyards are not organized to result in a 
single, precisely defined, continuously bound shape. The individual parts of 
the French design are not subordinate to a concern for imparting a regular 
overall shape to the complex. The appearance of the plan of the building 
on paper is not a primary concern for the French architect. His concern is 
with the appearance of the actual building to be erected from the ground 
plan. 

Being concerned with the appearance of the actual building rather than 
with the appearance of its ground plan the French architect is more sensi- 
tive to the relation of the building to the actual site. The shape and arrange- 
ment of the individual courtyards grow out of the existing features of the 
site; thus the French plan provides a more logical and organic development 
of the site than does the regular, geometric form imposed on the terrain 
by the Serlio design. 

The type of architectural complex which this concept of planning 
produces has in its ground plan the appearance of being loosely organized. 
Again, however, it is necessary to think in terms of the building which would 
result from such a plan. For in place of the obvious unity given to the palace 
by the Serlio design, the unity of the French design is more dependent upon 
the arrangement of its individual parts and the relationships established be- 
tween these independent units. Initially the complex is unified by the ar 
rangement of the three courtyards in a row so as to produce a central axis, 
an axis along which the entranceways to each of the courts have been placed. 
It is along this axis that movement between the three independent units must 
take place. Unlike the Serlio plan the French design is dependent solely upon 
a central axis as a means of unifying the entire complex. Only through the 
movement of the spectator along the central axis do the individual parts 
of the design attain a unity. 

Another type of interrelationship between the different units of the 
complex also is due to the use of the central axis. For in addition to the 
fact that all movement between the three parts of the palace must occut 
along this axis, the on/y movement into or out of the two smaller courtyards 
is along this central axis. Thus the two courtyards are made dependent upon 
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the central axis and become subordinated to the rectangular courtyard, the 
only centrally organized unit of the complex. By creating, then, a central 
axis which performs a real function in the building the three courtyards, 
although physically separate, come into a new unified relationship. 

In addition to achieving a unity for the complex by this concept of 
planning, the architect also succeeds in expressing the role each part plays 
within the complex according to its purpose. In terms of the possible move- 
ment between the courts, the two smaller ones are given a subsidiary char- 
acter. Although both are separate and independent from the main courtyard, 
within the entire complex these two courts exist only in relation to the main 
courtyard. The relationship among all of these courts is controlled by the 
movement along the central axis away from or towards the facade of the 
west wing. Thus this one section of the palace is endowed with an importance 
not found in other parts of the complex. In this position the west wing 
reflects most pertinently its status as that part of the palace reserved for the 
personal use of the King. The two other courtyards whose role in planning 
is that of necessary and integral—but dependent—parts of the entire complex 
served as the offices, kitchens and stables for the royal palace. 

Although the main courtyard maintains by its central plan a certain 
independence within the complex the dominance exercised over the two 
smaller courtyards by the west wing also tends to disrupt the static quality 
of the main courtyard. Looking only at the plan of this courtyard the west 
wing would appear to be but one of four similar, enclosing wings toward 
which no movement was directed by an emphasis on the axis. Yet the central 
axis which so clearly organizes the movement between the courts of this 
complex would seem to operate also in regard to movement within this court- 
yard. Such movement results from the position of the west wing in relation 
to the main entrance of the palace. Situated directly opposite the main en- 
trance, the west wing would have been the object immediately presented to 
the spectator upon entering the vast courtyard. Unlike the facade across from 
the entranceway of the Serlio courtyard which would not have attracted 
atention because of the colonnade and the small size of the courtyard, the 
west wing of the immense courtyard of the French plan indeed would have 
ated as a focal point. The courtyard would have served in effect as the 
forecourt of the west wing, the wing which, within the entire complex, was 
reserved for the King himself. The organization, then, of the entire complex 
would seem to be developed in relation to this single part of the palace, a 
relationship expressed by the central axis. The ultimate unity of the complex 
sa result of the movement along this axis by the spectator. 

The dependence and interrelation of the various units by which the 
French architect organizes his complex is markedly different from the organi- 
ution of the Serlio plan. Here the relationships which exist among the 
courts are purely formal ones. The units within the design remain isolated 
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forms within the encompassing shape of the entire building. No single cous 
is dominant over the others. In place of the relations which in the Freng 
design grew out of a concern for the eventual appearance of the building 
Serlio proposed a combination of perfect geometrical figures which created 
a relationship between the parts of the palace that might best be described 


as a purely symbolic one. 


In summary, the two plans, similar as to the ideal to be established fog 
a royal city palace, are the result of two markedly different concepts of archi. 
tectural planning. The ultimate form of the complex has been determined ig 
the Serlio design by a concern for the appearance of the design on paper, 
a design which is predicated upon the preference for certain geometrical 
figures and the intuitive comprehension of these forms by the spectator, 
The ultimate form of the complex has been determined in the French design 
by a concern for the site, for a large amount of open space, and for the 
manner in which the building actually would be experienced by the spec- 


tator. 


Of these two concepts of architectural planning occurring in France in 
the middle of the sixteenth century the approach of Serlio represented an 
older tradition of planning, a tradition already in the course of being sup. 
planted in Italy at the turn of the century by a new concept of planning, It 
is this new concept which is reflected in the French design. In view of 
Serlio’s stay in Rome at the beginning of the sixteenth century such a thesis 
might appear unlikely. But one must take into account the character of 
Serlio’s work, work which received little praise from his contemporaries. 
He was generally an architect of little originality or imagination. His plans 
and designs are made up of a few stock motifs coming from Bramante, 
Raphael or Peruzzi. What Serlio provides in his books is a vocabulary of the 
architectural motifs current in Rome at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but he rarely displays any understanding of how these motifs actually 
functioned within the overall design. He particularly does not show any 
understanding of the new principles of architectural planning which were 
emerging in the work of the very architects he copies from. The hemicyde 


tively destroy any sense of movement toward this point. 
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is a case in point. This motif stems from the hemicycle used at the Palazw 
del Te by Giulio Romano or perhaps derives directly from the exedra used 
by Bramante at the Belvedere. Whatever its source, Serlio did not make the 
same use of it. At the Palazzo del Te as at the Belvedere the hemicycle was 
placed so as to be the focal point at the end of the longest axis of a coutt 
yard, thus inviting movement through the complex. Serlio not only inter 
rupted the axis directed toward this unit by a garden pavilion, but he placed 
the hemicycle at the end of the short axis of the court. Both actions effec 


Bramante’s conception for the plan of the gigantic courtyard at the 
Vatican has been recently shown to be derived from Roman Imperial arch 
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fig. 3. Francesco di Giorgio. Recon- 
sruction of Imperial Palaces in Rome. 


tecture and in particular from the hippodrome or stadium which was a part 
of the Imperial palaces on the Palatine. Its long and narrow shape might 
well have been a source of inspiration for the courtyard designed by Bra- 
mante, particularly since during the Renaissance the stadium would seem 
te have been considered as forming a courtyard in the original palace. With 
regard to our problem today it is instructive to contrast the interpretation of 
this form by Bramante with that given to the form by Francesco di Giorgio 
in his reconstruction of the Imperial palaces (Fig. 3). Here the long and 
narrow shape of the hippodrome has been converted into a courtyard, but its 
form has been incorporated completely within a plan whose overall shape 
is determined by a desire to create a simple and regular figure. Within this 
figure the space has been divided into many small isolated units. The center 
section of the plan consists of a series of connecting courtyards. Two identical 
series of courtyards have been placed along either side. The long narrow 
form itself has been arranged so that the point of entry is located at the 
center of the long side rather than at the end. It would appear that the same 
atique ruin inspired quite different plans by Bramante and Francesco di 
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Giorgio. Their approach is quite different in terms of planning and despite 
his stay in Rome, Setlio would appear to have been more sympathetic to the 
type of planning represented by Francesco di Giorgio. In the organization 
of the individual units within the overall plan there is a clear affinity between 
the Palatine plan of Francesco di Giorgio and the Louvre design of Serio, 

When, at the age of sixty-six, Serlio arrived at the court of Francis ] 
he brought to France the vocabularly of the architectural school of Rome some 
thirty years before and a concept of the planning of large architectural com. 
plexes which would seem to be even older. The designs he produced while 
in France would not have been new or impressive to his contemporaries in 
Italy, nor to those French architects who had studied in Rome. And the major 
French architects such as Delorme, Goujon and Bullant probably all had 
returned from Rome within ten years of Serlio’s arrival. Although they were 
indebted to Serlio for his writings, no important influence of Serlio’s designs 
is visible in their work. The French architects would seem to have been 
absorbed in the very problems of planning which apparently eluded Serlio, 

As it is our purpose here to define the emergence of a new style at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in Italy by seeing its influence on French 
architects who worked at a later date, we must make certain that what we 
are dealing with is not simply a national characteristic. It is both reassuring 
and revealing for our thesis to take into account those earlier examples in 
France which display a similar understanding of what seem to be new 
principles of planning. For at the very time the generation of French archi- 
tects who must have been responsible for the Louvre design were returning 
from Rome the work at the chateau of Fontainebleau takes on a new and 
very different character. The early work at this chateau consisted of several 
separate buildings erected about a courtyard of irregular shape. A short time 
later the gallery decorated by Rosso was added to the original nucleus of 
the building. The gallery served to connect the original part of the palace 
with a large new wing designed by Philibert Delorme, a wing which became 
the main entrance facade. Sometime between 1537 and 1543 there was 
added in front of this entrance wing the vast Cour du Cheval Blanc 
which is marked in French architecture for its regular plan and the tendency 
it introduces towards the establishment of a single and dominant axis for 
the entire complex. The new orientation provided for the palace by this coutt- 
yard was observed in the placement of later additions to the complex. A 
new axial arrangement of the units had been created. 

Prior to the work at Fontainebleau, buildings erected on a regular and 
orderly plan of this type are confined to two examples: The chateau of Le 
Verger and the chateau of Bury (Figs. 4, 5). Le Verger is the earliest, 
having been begun in 1482. This early part of the building is of no particu 
lar importance for our immediate concern, but in about 1499 additions were 
made to the building which produced a complex marked by a tendency to- 
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fig. 4. Chateau Le Verger. Fig. 5. Ch&teau Bury. 


wards regularity in planning that was unknown in French architecture. A part 
of this clarity is due to the introduction of a central axis in the plan along 
which the entranceways were arranged. Le Verger became a complex made up 
of a series of courts and gardens arranged along an axis. 

Some twelve or fifteen years later the chateau of Bury was constructed 
following a plan very similar to that of Le Verger. That the two plans are 
similar is an observation of long standing, but the question of why the 
chateau of Bury built some distance away and at a later date should have 
duplicated the plan of Le Verger has not been explored. Nor has attention 
been paid to the fact that Bury and Le Verger not only are unique examples 
for the time in which they were built, but that similar buildings were not 
built in France until a much later date. The features of Bury have been 
explained on the basis of those at Le Verger and the features of Le Verger 
have been explained in terms of those at Bury, the result being the postulate 
of a traditional French method of planning to account for work done later 
in the century. In addition to this rather unsatisfactory explanation the sug- 
gestion has been made that because of the use of the classical order at Bury 
4 foreign architect must be responsible for its design, an explanation which 
tends to ignore the similarity of the latter chateau with Le Verger. And it 
is just this similarity which is the most striking aspect of the problem. The 
suggestion of a foreign architect, however, is a most plausible one. For it 
would seem curious that if French architects of this time are to be considered 
responsible for the planning of these two chateaux, that the principles of 
planning which are so competently handled and completely understood here 
never are to be found in any of the other chateaux then being built by French 
architects. 

Aside from the fact that these two chateaux were built on comparable 
plans, other similarities exist in the circumstances surrounding the creation 
of each complex which would seem to shed some light on the sudden appear- 
ance of this type of plan in the Renaissance architecture of the Loire valley. 
Le Verger was built for the Maréchal de Gie, one of the principal advisers 
of Charles VIII and Louis XII. The chateau of Bury was the country resi- 
dence of Florimond Robertet, an equally important adviser to Charles VIII, 
Louis XII and Francis I. In this capacity both men had been concerned with 
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Fig. 6. Leonardo da Vinci: Plan for 
Palace at Romorantin. 


the expeditions into Italy, had spent some time in Milan, and, more im- 
portantly, both men were active collectors of art, an activity in which they 
displayed good judgment and fine taste. In addition to the works of art sent 
back to France by these collectors it would not seem unreasonable to assume 
that they may also have sent back architectural designs or at least may have 
sought out advice about the residences which were to house their collections. 
Such an assumption appears to be justified by the striking similarity which 
the plans of Le Verger and Bury bear to the design created by Leonardo da 
Vinci for the palace Francis I planned to erect at Romorantine (Fig. 6). The 
fact that all three designs are similar in plan would not seem to be purely 
coincidental but to point to Milan at the turn of the century as the source 
for the very unusual examples of planning that Bury and Le Verger repre- 
sent in the France of that time. 

The palace designed by Leonardo was to be made up of two main blocks 
separated by a river which formed the central axis of the entire plan. Each 
of the two blocks was to have been made up of two large courtyards arranged 
in the manner of those at Le Verger and Bury. The similarity of the plans 
persists even in the use of the circular towers at the corners, the central 
entranceways, and, as at Le Verger, the existence of a moat between the 
two courtyards. This entire palace of Romorantin was only a part of a larger 
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fig. 7. Francesco di Giorgio: Plan for 
idea! city. 


project, the creation of an entirely new city. A sketch for this city appears in 
the lower left hand section of the drawing sheet. As it appears here the 
sketch is similar to a design for an ideal town found in the Trattato of 
Francesco di Giorgio (Fig. 7). In this plan a river also forms the main axis 
of the city and arranged on either side of it in the center of the town are 
two city squares reminiscent of the courtyards of Leonardo's palace. (And it 
it interesting in this respect to note that Leonardo refers to the courtyards 
of his palace as city squares.) It would appear likely then that Leonardo 
was inspired by the city plan of Francesco di Giorgio when drawing up his 
design for the new city of Romorantin, but the changes he introduces into 
the design are more revealing than the similarities. Whereas the city planned 
by Francesco could with little difficulty be circumscribed by a circle, the out- 
line of the city designed by Leonardo more closely resembles an oval. A 
similar tendency towards a form which like the oval embodies a dominant 
axis may be seen in the transformation of the square courtyards of the Fran- 
cesco design to the oblong courtyards at Romorantin. The differences between 
the similar designs of Francesco and Leonardo reflect the increased interest 
of the latter architect in axial planning, the same interest which may be said 
to account for the difference in interpretation of similar architectural motifs 
by Francesco and Bramante. 

We may consider then any prior examples in France of the type of 
planning principles governing the Louvre design of 1550 to be due to some 
kind of contact with Italy. The early appearance of these principles at Le 
Verger and Bury most probably was due to direct importation and was with- 
out influence on the earlier generation of French architects. No other example 
occurs in France before the work at Fontainebleau of 1537-43. Thus it was 
not until those architects who had studied in Italy had returned to France 
that a comprehension of the new principles of planning an architectural 
complex is found in examples of French architecture. That what the French 
architects absorbed from their study in Italy was part of a new approach to 
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planning already has been hinted at by the revealing differences existin 
between certain plans of Francesco di Giorgio on the one hand and Leonardo 
and Bramante on the other. The approach of Francesco to designing a large 
architectural complex—palace or city—is representative of the type of plan. 
ning characteristic of the greater part of the fifteenth century. The work of 
Leonardo at Romorantin and Bramante at the Belvedere suggests a new ap. 
proach to the problem of designing a complex, an approach which ultimately 
would result ina plan similar to that envisaged for the Louvre in 1550, 
Unlike the fifteenth century architectural plans whose perfect forms pro- 
vided an ideal model to be copied or reproduced exactly, those of the six. 
teenth century provided a model that could serve only for a study of the 
principles underlying its conception. To undertake such a study it was neces- 
sary to approach the model within the context of a theory of architecture 
predicated on the primacy of sensory experience, to consider the work in 
terms of the actual experience of the spectator. 

The new approach to planning certainly was derived in part from the 
study of the long established model of Roman architecture within the context 
of such a theory. As we have seen, Bramante was inspired by the ruins on 
the Palatine, as well as by the site of the Belvedere, to create a plan whose 
organization depended on the use of a single dominant axis. By the use of 
this axis Bramante was able to provide the spectator entering or looking into 
the complex with a particular visual effect. The same model when serving 
as a source of inspiration for Francesco di Giorgio resulted in a plan devoid 
of such effects. Two works of Giuliano Sangallo provide an example of how 
the interpretation of the same model of Roman architecture may undergo 
a change. In this case it is the Roman Baths which were a source of inspita- 
tion. In a plan of 1488 for a palace of the King of Naples (Fig. 8) Giuliano 
reproduces fairly faithfully the form of the Baths. In a later plan of 1512 for 
the palace of the Medici Giuliano creates a much larger complex in which 
the debt to the Baths is still apparent but in which he demonstrates at the 
same time a new approach to his model. The planning of this complex has 
resulted from a study of the actual planning principles of the Baths rather 
than from simply a reproduction of the forms themselves. In doing so 
Giuliano also creates a complex which provides specific effects for the spec- 
tator. Unlike the Belvedere where the entire form of the complex is pre- 
sented to the spectator at a single moment, Giuliano arranges the complex 
so that although the spectator is provided with a view along the central 
axis he does not comprehend the entire form of the complex until he moves 
along the axis. Michelangelo apparently was thinking in this same manner 
if we can accept the report by Vasari that Michelangelo wished to organize 
the Palazzo Farnese so that a view could be obtained from the entranceway 
through the courtyard, the garden, across a bridge, to the Villa Farnesina. 
But regardless of the exact nature of the effect produced in a particular 
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Fig. 8. Giuliano da San Gallo: Project 
for a palace for the King of Naples. 


design, a desire to create for the spectator an impressive architectural experi- 
ence would seem to be the aim of this new type of planning, thereby creating 
a new relationship between the architect and his stated model. 

It is this concept of planning by which the French architects would 
appear to have been influenced. It is the complexes designed by the architects 
in Rome at the beginning of the sixteenth century which served as inspira- 
tions and models for the work of the French architects. Their personal in- 
terpretations of these models produced architectural complexes like that de- 
signed for the Louvre. As a result of this knowledge of planning the 
architectural complexes developed in France and Italy are closely parallel 
during the second half of the sixteenth century. An example of the similarity 
in approach to problems of architectural design may be seen in the plan for 
the Louvre and the plan for the Villa Giulia of Pope Julius III. 

Both complexes were designed during the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and, while there are differences of size and different forms employed 
by the architects, the way in which the forms are organized is similar in both 
plans. Both plans consist of a repetition along a central axis of a series of 
courtyards and in both cases an uninterrupted view along this axis is made 
impossible. At the Villa Giulia the movement of the spectator through the 
complex is not as forcibly directed along a central axis as is that of the 
spectator at the Louvre since the connecting links along the central axis are 
not as clearly emphasized. By so obscuring the connecting links between the 
several courts the architect made the total comprehension of the Villa Giulia 
the result of a progressive series of discoveries by the spectator. As he moved 
through the complex the wonders of the palace were unfolded and a gradual 
realization built up of the form of the entire palace. By emphasizing and 
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extending the quality of time through a particular organization of space the 
architects of this complex created a type of architecture whose primary pur- 
pose was to provide the viewer with a dramatic visual experience, an effect 
similar to that provided by the planned progression through a city of a royal 
entry. 

The simpler and more clearly directed movement between the courts 
at the Louvre created a different experience for the spectator. The nature 
of this experience was determined not only by the movement within the 
complex but by the character of the courtyards at the Louvre. While the small 
enclosed courtyards of the Villa Giulia achieved a splendor through their 
decoration of statues, fountains and flowers, the courtyards at the Louvre 
depended for their effect primarily upon the vast space they encompassed, 
The intimate and more playful character of the experience created at the 
Roman country house was replaced at the city palace of the French king by 
an experience of a more impressive and magnificent nature. Rather than 
constituting a spectacle in itself as did the Villa Giulia, the Louvre provided 
an appropriate setting for the pomp and ceremony of the royal court, a setting 
for the display of the French king. In both of these complexes the planning 
of the individual units created a dramatic architectural experience for the 
spectator. 

The similarities of the Villa Giulia and the plan for the Louvre arise, 
then, not only from the same concepts of planning but from a common 
purpose. Both the principles of architectural planning and the purpose of 
these complexes are in a sense the expression of the same tendency. For 
axial planning of the type developed at the end of the fifteenth century in 
Italy implies a desire to create a particular kind of architecture. The design 
of the building comes to depend upon the presence of the spectator rather 
than being derived from architectural principles solely concerned with ab- 
stract mathematical and philosophical concepts. 

A change similar to that which took place in planning may be noted in 
the architectural theory of the same period. The Vitruvian statements about 
the necessity of changing absolute schemes of proportion so as to flatter the 
eye begin to be accepted and developed. What the spectator actually will see 
and experience becomes a positive factor in the development of architectural 
theory. This new direction in both theory and planning at the end of the 
fifteenth century provides the basis for a new style of architecture. The ap- 
proach of the artist to his work is a significantly different one. The work 
resulting from such an approach is distinctive from that which preceded it, 
not always in the individual forms employed, but most clearly in the way 
such forms are used. The character of this new style might best be suggested 
by the words of one of the early sixteenth century theorists who said of the 
architect that he must be a atural philosopher as he had to deal with cause 
and effect. Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE LATER 16TH CENTURY 


Wolfgang Lotz 


Seven decades have passed since the publication of Heinrich Woelfflin’s 
Renaissance and Baroque, the first attempt to define the styles of 16th century 
architecture in Italy. Woelfflin’s unique combination of felicitous generaliza- 
tion and acute analysis make his book still indispensable for the student of 
the period ; moreover, his is one of the few books written by art historians 
which are understood and appreciated by unspecialized readers. Impressive 
though Woelfilin’s definitions were, they turned out to be too broad to do 
justice to the complexity of the Cinquecento, They were first enriched, as it 
were, and then replaced by a real maze of subsidiary and more refined terms, 
such as Late Renaissance, Proto- and Early Baroque, Classicism, Early, High 
and Late Mannerism. It may sufficiently illustrate the puzzling situation 
which confronts us that the Art Bulletin of 1935 carried an article entitled 
"The First Baroque Church in Rome” and that this very church, namely II 
Gest, appears as a mannerist building in Nikolaus Pevsner’s Outline of 
European Architecture, published in 1943. 

Surely the question “What style is the Gesi’’? is a legitimate one. Let 
us try to answer it by surveying briefly some buildings planned during the 
1550's and 1560's; that is, before the laying of the cornerstone of Il Gest 
in 1568. 

Dupérac’s well-known engravings of Michelangelo's project for the Capi- 
toline area are dated 1568 and 1569. Published after Michelangelo's death, 
they demonstrate both the impression this project made upon the contempo- 
aries and the belief that the plan should and would be realized to the letter. 
We may recall Vasari’s report that Pirro Ligorio was dismissed from the 
} Fabrica di S. Pietro in 1565 because he had tried to change Michelangelo's 
design. Both Vasari and Dupérac must have felt that there was no chance of 
improving or, as we would say, modernizing Michelangelo's ideas. His proj- 
ects were declared inviolable; an artist living after i] Divino could only be 
epigone. This feeling of an overwhelming past and a feeble present perme- 
ates, it seems to me, not only Vasari’s Lives, but also Vignola’s Cinque Ordini 
di Architettura, published in 1562, and Palladio’s treatise on architecture, 
published in 1570. The ideals prevailing in the 1550's and 1560's were 
regularity, symmetry, orderliness, the correct use of rules laid down in ancient 
architecture or by the ‘divine’ modern masters. 

In this context it seems revealing that Serlio’s treatise on architecture, 
written in the second quarter of the century, discusses and illustrates many 
modern works such as St. Peter's, the Villa Madama, the Cortile del Belve- 
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Fig. 1. (Left) Sanmicheli: Palazzo Bevilacqua, Verona. Fig. 2. (Right) Sanmicheli: Palazzo Pompei, 
Verona. 


dere; Palladio, on the other hand, deals, beside his own buildings and the 
ancient monuments, only with Bramante’s Tempietto which was, of course, 
the most classical of all modern structures. Palladio’s interest in Bramante 
is also proved by his drawing of Bramante’s Palazzo Caprini in Rome. As 
Rudolf Wittkower has pointed out in his Architectural Principles in the Age 
of Humanism, the derivation of Palladio’s facade of Palazzo Porto Colleoni 
in Vicenza from Bramante’s palace ‘‘is too obvious to need any comment.” 
Here were the equilibrium and regularity that Palladio was looking for; he 
had no use for the disquieting, tense and non-conformist style developed 
during the 1530's and 1540's by such Raphaelites as Giulio Romano in 
Mantua and Peruzzi in Rome. 

Another instance of the craving for classical balance, so characteristic 
for the middle of the century, is furnished by Sanmicheli’s later works in 
Verona. A comparison of his Palazzo Bevilacqua, built about 1530, and the 
Palazzo Pompei, dated 1555 (Figs. 1 and 2), shows clearly enough the com- 
plex and involved application of the orders in the earlier, the quiet regularity 
in the later facade. This is not a contrast of ancient vs. modern forms, but 
one of quiet vs. agitated antique. 

The outstanding example of such orthodox and somewhat rigid appli- 
cation of the ancient orders is Palladio’s facade of Palazzo Chiericati in 
Vicenza, built between 1551 and 1554. As again Wittkower has stressed, 
in his above-mentioned book, the Doric here “has still something of the 
simple grandeur of Bramante’s Tempietto.”’ 

This rational and purist interpretation of antiquity was by no means 
restricted to Verona and Vicenza. It may be seen also in a project for $. 
Maria presso S. Celso in Milan, an unpublished drawing in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, which can be attributed to Cristoforo Lombardo 
and which is closely related to his projects for the Certosa in Pavia (Fig. 3). 
The idea of a two-storied, columned portico in front of the church proper 
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seems to have no analogy in 16th century architecture, but it appears as a 
logical step in the long series of attempts to reconcile the ancient temple 
front with the facade of the Christian church. 

Vignola’s treatise of 1562 is perhaps the most outspoken pronouncement 
of the new orthodoxy. Trained as a painter, Vignola had worked in France 
during the early 1540's, together with Serlio, Primaticcio and Niccolo 
dell’ Abbate. All these artists came from Bologna, and their work in Fontaine- 
bleau continued, in many respects, the style developed by Giulio Romano 
in Mantua. After his return to Italy, Vignola designed the Palazzo Bocchi 
in Bologna. An unpublished engraving of 1555, now in the Print Room 
of the Uffizi (Stampe vol. 12232), seems to render Vignola’s original project 
of about 1545 (Fig. 4). With its wildly rusticated blocks, its obelisks, its 
rich sculptural decoration, this design shows clearly enough the point of 
departure of Vignola’s style, namely the artistic entourage of Francis I at 
Fontainebleau. 

A few years later Vignola provided the design for the Casino of the 
Villa of Pope Julius III in Rome. The relation of the two facades is obvious. 
John Coolidge, in his article “The Villa Giulia” in the Art Bulletin, 1943, 
remarks, however, that both the window frames and the portal of the Casino 
are “duller than those Vignola had himself designed for the Palazzo Bocchi.” 
He goes on to say that Vignola, unlike Giulio Romano, the inventor of this 
type of frame, ‘‘deliberately avoids a suggestion of struggle; the effect is one 
of balance, of well-bred compromise.”’ 

The process of toning-down is carried further in Vignola’s facades of 
Caprarola, begun in 1559. There the wail appears completely flattened: the 
system of pilasters recalls the tranquil facades of the Farnesina rather than 
the involved relation of receding and protruding elements of the Villa di 
Papa Giulio. 

Thus we find, both in Northern Italy and in Rome, during the 1550's 
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Fig. 4. Vignola: Project for Palazzo 
Bocchi, Bologna. 


and 1560's a striving for composure, for regularity, for an orthodox use of 
the ancient orders. Such conformity goes hand in hand with the respect paid 
to Michelangelo's plans after his death. But it is in marked contrast to the 
fondness for emotional implications, for tension and conflict, to be found in 
so many buildings of the second quarter of the century. Even an architect 
such as Vignola, who was by background and training deeply rooted in the 
non-conformist tradition of Giulio Romano, conformed and arrived at a 
“well-bred compromise.” 

A comparable process of quicting down may be observed in Michel- 
angelo’s later works. His palaces on the Capitol, with all their novel fea- 
tures, bear witness to a much stricter application of the ancient orders than, 
say, the Laurentian Library, debatable though the comparison of a facade 
and an interior may be. The contrast was stressed as early as 1853 by Jacob 
Burckhardt, in his Cicerone, where he called the Library “the first building 
where the architect purposely defies the meaning of the orders’; confronted 
with the Capitoline palaces, however, Burckhardt felt “amply compensated 
for the Laurentian staircase.” 

The subject matter of Dupérac’s engravings is an area, not just a group 
of buildings (Fig. 5). The three structures around the rider enclose the plaza 
as if it were the interior of an oblong hall. The beholder who has walked 
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Fig. 5. Dupérac after Michelangelo: 
Piazza del Campidoglio, Rome. 


up the Cordonata, the stairs leading to the plaza, feels attracted towards the 
equestrian statue rather than directed towards the Senator's palace in the rear; 
he is furthermore pushed away from and again led back to the rider by the 
unique pattern of the pavement. 

The lack of a specific orientation, the interest in shaping an area rather 
than isolated buildings, the enclosedness of this area where one can only 
gyrate around the center: all this seems to point to another characteristic 
feature of the 1550's and 1560's, namely, the fondness for static space en- 
dosed by walls which do not impart a directional impulse. The very fact that 
there was, as far as we know, no practical need for the palace on the left 
seems to prove that Michelangelo wanted this building mainly for visual pur- 
poses, that is, to serve as a facade to enclose the plaza. After its erection in 
the 17th century it got the somewhat meaningless name Palazzo Nuovo which 
again shows that it did not meet an actual requirement. 

Another example of such an enclosed area is the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Pitti, built by Ammannati in the late 1550's in Florence (Fig. 6). In the 
Florentine palaces of the 15th century, high and wide /oggie surrounded the 
open center of the courtyard; they invited, by their spaciousness, the visitor 
to dwell under their vaults rather than in the center; in the Pitti, the relation 
of arcades and center is reversed. One can only understand the rustication and 
atticulation of the walls if one dwells in the central area or moves along its 
walls, 

Another aspect of this desire for static space is the puzzling re-emergence 
of the central church about 1550. Needless to say, free-standing central strvs- 
tures encourage the spector to gyrate both around the church and within its 
walls; this movement is as endless as that around the rider on the Capitol. 
Palladio’s interest in the Tempietto was certainly enhanced by the all-round- 
ness of the structure. Sanmicheli provided in 1559, shortly before his death, 
the design for S. Maria di Campagna near Verona, a circular church sur- 
founded by a loggia (Fig. 7). In 1552 Alessi began S. Maria di Carignano 
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Fig. 6. Ammannati: Courtyard of 
Palazzo Pitti, Florence. 


in Genoa, a fully centralized and free-standing church over a square ground- 
plan (Fig. 8). A less familiar example of the square type is S. Maria degli 
Angeli near Macerata, also started in the 1550's (reproduced in Venturi, 
Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, Vol. X1, Part 3, fig. 895 ff.) 

This re-emergence of the central church is unthinkable without Michel- 
angelo’s project for St. Peter's. The well-known fresco in the Vatican Library, 
although painted after 1580, represents what today would be called an ar- 
tists’s design of the plan determined by Michelangelo shortly before 1550 
(Fig. 9). It is revealing that the fresco shows a plaza around the church 
and that this plaza is enclosed on three sides by identical structures, There 
is no special emphasis on the facade; the semicircular dome hovers, -but it 
does not rise. In other words, the area around the building, the interior of 
the church and even its vault are equally static, equ2'lv la~king direction. 

Another fresco, painted only a few years lat.s »suws Michelangelo's 
facade with the obelisk set up in 1586 (Fig.10). At this time the nave of 
Old St. Peter's was still standing. Therefore this fresco, too, represents an 
artist's design rather than a view of what actually existed. The steps leading 
up to the front of the church appear already in the earlier fresco, but in the 
later one they are so arranged that they convey a specific direction; we see 
them behind and in conjunction with the obelisk, and the central part of the 
facade is now framed, as it were, by the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
There is a climax leading from the obelisk to the facade and its pediment, 
from here over the small domes to the major dome; and one facade only 
offers such a climax. 

Thus, it would seem that the new site chosen for the obelisk by Pope 
Sixtus V, as well as the fresco painted about 1590, anticipate Maderna’s 
later re-interpretation of Michelangelo's central building. When the obelisk 
was set up, however, the new concept of oriented, as opposed to static, space, 
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Fig. 7. Sanmicheli: S. Maria di Cam- 
pogna near Verona. 


fig. 8. Alessi. S. Maria di Carignano, 
Genoa. 


of leading to a climax rather than striving for gyration, was already well 
established. 

During the plague of 1576, the city of Venice had vowed a church in 
honor of the Redeemer. The committee in charge of the new building de- 
cided in favor of a longitudinal plan, pointing out that the scheme of II 
Gesi in Rome was more satisfactory than the central type (see R. Dohme 
in an article in the Jahrbuch der preussichen Kunstsammlungen, Ill, 1882). 
Accordingly the architect, namely Palladio, was instructed to provide a longi- 
tudinal plan for the Redentore. 

As we know from the building accounts recently published by Pieri, Il 
Gesi, begun in 1568 by Vignola, was in 1576 still under construction; only 
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Fig. 11. Vignola: Gest, Rome. 


the nave was complete. Yet the Venetian committee, as indeed most sub- 
sequent critics, must have realized the significance of Vignola’s nave. A seem- 
ingly unimportant feature may clarify its novelty. Under the main entablature 
and over the arches leading into the chapels there are small balconies or 
coretti (Fig. 11). Closed by wooden screens, they appear as part of the 
wall surface rather than openings. They prevent the spectator from gaining 
a full view of the chapels from the nave; he is not encouraged to look side- 
ways into the chapels; the unbroken main entablature, the light coming from 
the dome and the width of the apse draw his attention towards the crossing 
area. At the same time the nave proper, enclosed by relatively unbroken 
flat walls and the enormous barrel vault, may also be seen as an independent 
spatial unit. The combination of double pilasters and an unbroken entablature 
is unique; the effect is one of equipoise, of quiet monumentality, of static 
space. 

As Rudolf Wittkower has pointed out, the interior of Palladio’s Reden- 
tore represents a synthesis of the older central and the new longitudinal, ie., 
oriented scheme. It would seem that Vignola’s Il Gest shows precisely the 
same synthesis in its combination of a wide and, as it were, self-sufficient nave 
with a domed crossing. 

As stated by Baroni in his L’ Architettura Lombarda, the Milanese church 
of the Jesuit order, S. Fedele, built by Pellegrino Tibaldi, stems from the 
same decade as the nave of I] Gest. An engraving of 1622 (Fig. 12) shows 
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Fig. 9. Michelangelo's Project for St. 
Peter's (fresco, ca. 1585). 


Fig. 10. Michelangelo's Project for St. 
Peter's (fresco, after 1586). 


the church before its enlargement in the late 17th century; the interior con- 
sisted of two enormous groin-vaulted bays and an apse. As in the Basilica of 
Maxentius and the Baths of Diocletian, the vaults are supported by huge, 
free-standing columns. Thus, Tibaldi borrowed structural devices from 
ancient architecture to create what appears to be clearly, and only, a static 
space; Vignola’s nave with its entirely novel wall system—it seems to have 
no analogy in ancient architecture—appears as a synthesis of static and 
oriented space. 

Tibaldi’s interior is, of course, unthinkable without Michelangelo's 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli in the Terme Diocleziane. Interestingly 
enough, Michelangelo's interior may be described as a juxtaposition of static 
and directed space. The visitor who enters the portal from the Piazza dell’ Ese- 
dra is clearly directed towards the main altar; but when he reaches the enor- 
mous hall of the former ‘epidarium, the directional impulse is overruled by 
the static space of this “transept.” 
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Fig.12. Pellegrino Tibaldi: S. Fedele, 
Milan. 


After 1580 the new concept of oriented space, of leading towards a 
climax, definitely prevails both in ecclesiastic and secular architecture, We 
have already mentioned the setting up of the obelisk in front of St. Peter's 
and its consequence for the facade and the come of the church. 

The contrast is particularly striking in garden planning. A comparison 
of Tribolo’s Villa Castello (about 1550) and Buontalenti’s Villa Pratolino 
(about 1590), both built for the Medici dukes of Florence, demonstrates 
the static arrangement of the former and the axial organization of the latter 
(Figs. 13 and 14). In Castello, the building is used to enclose the gardens; 
the visitor is invited to gyrate around the fountains. In Pratolino, the build- 
ing sits on top of the hill; the visitor is led up to this point de vue ona 
broad avenue which starts from an oval pond, and the very shape of this 
pond is determined by the orientation of the whole complex. 

Let us come back to the problem of definitions. How should we designate 
the style of the 1550's, how that of the 1580's, which I could only adumbrate? 
How can the latter be set off against the style of the early 17th century? 

If used in a broader context, Woelfflin’s two terms may still be applic- 
able. There can be little doubt that the break between the static space of 
the middle of the century and the axial organization of, say, the 1580's cor- 
responds roughly to the break between Woelfflin’s “Renaissance” and his 
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Fig. 13. Tribolo: Villa Castello near 
Florence. 


Fig. 14. Buontalenti: Villa Pratolino 
near Florence. 


“Baroque.” But it seems equally obvious that the line of development was 
not as straightforward as he thought. There were within the 16th century 
cross- and counter-currents, reversals and what may be called renewed revivals 
for which Woelfflin's terms are no longer adequate. Moreover, there was no 
sudden break; major structures such as Il Gest and II Redentore offer a re- 
markably subtle synthesis of “conservative” and “progressive,” older and 
newer principles of spatial composition. 

Would it then be advisable to coin a new term, i.c., classicism, for the 
style of the 1550's and 1560's? Can the same term be applied to Michelan- 
gelo’s late oeuvre, Palladio’s Palazzo Chiericati, Vignola’s Caprarola and Am- 
mannati’s Pitti courtyard? To give such a meaning to the term would mean 
to construct a strait-jacket. It seems more promising, at least at the present 
time, to analyze specific trends: to characterize decades rather than a century; 
to recognize that some of these trends conflict or overlap with other equally 
characteristic currents. 

Thus we may also arrive at a better understanding of the work of the 
major architects. Summing up the past and anticipating the future, they 
cut through stylistic boundaries which are valid only for the lesser personali- 
ties. Vassar College 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE’ 


Vincent J. Scully, Jr, 


In a paper of this length it will be less valuable, I think, to begin by at- 
tacking the admittedly ambiguous concept of style than to aecept the word 
in broadest terms as meaning a body of work exhibiting family resemblances, 
In dealing with the modern world it is especially necessary to do this, since 
we need an eye for resemblances to guide us as we seek an elusive image 
which is essentially of ourselves. All of us who engage in this search owe 
a debt to work which has gone before, especially to Hitchcock's pioneering 
studies, embodied in his Modern Architecture of 1928 and in his and John- 
son's International Style of 1932. Yet by far the most influential book which 
has dealt with this problem has been Giedion’s Space, Time, and Architecture, 
published in 1941 and now in its third enlarged edition. Giedion’s view of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century architectural development has been espe- 
cially influential among architects, who, through an iconoclasm they have 
imbibed from some of their pedagogical masters, have otherwise tended to 
be suspicious of historical investigation in any form, Their approval of Space, 
Time, and Architecture would seem to have arisen from the fact that it gave 
them what they wanted: a strong technological determinism, a sense of their 
lonely, rational heroism in the face of an unintegrated world. But it gave 
them more: myths and martyrs, and a new past all their own. It presented 
them with an historical mirror, so adjusted as to reflect only their own images 
in its glass. What they did not want was to be told that they were working 
in a style. That is, they wished to be recognized but not identified, and for 
this there were many reasons, some superficial and some profound. Space, 
Time, and Architecture brilliantly avoided the difficulty of identification by 
producing instead a formula, that is, “Space-Time.” This cabalistic con- 
junction (or collision) had both the qualities necessary for an acceptable ar- 
chitectural slogan: at once a spurious relation to science and a certain incom- 
prehensibility except in terms of faith. Like all the best slogans it could 
mean anything because, even as one shouted it, one might entertain the com- 
fortable suspicion that it need not, in fact, mean anything at all. It is, on 
the other hand, a phrase which one can all too easily avoid using when 
seeking definitions. For example, the events of the years around 1910, which 
do in fact culminate a long development, may be described in simpler and 
more generally applicable words, such as fragmentation and continuity: frag- 


* This article appears in substantially the same text in Perspecta, 4, Yale School 
of Architecture. 
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fig. 1. Piranesi Carceri, plate XV, 
etching 1745. 


Fig. 2. Centennial Hall, Breslau Max 
Berg 1913 Interior: detail. 


mentation of objects into their components and the redirection of these ele- 
ments into 4 continuous movement in space. 

Yet Space, Time and Architecture has had considerable effect upon us 
all, and conclusions as influential as those presented by it cannot be chal- 
lenged without alternative conclusions being offered at some length. Therefore 
I feel compelled to attempt what perhaps should not be attempted at this re- 
stricted historical distance: that is, not only to isolate, if possible, the pri- 
mary characteristics of the architecture of our era but also to name it. I should 
like to call it what Wright calls his own work but with, I hope, a more his- 
torically based and objective use of the term: The Architecture of Democ- 
racy. This architecture has grown out of the programs of modern mass democ- 
tay and it demonstrates the character of that democracy. I see it as having 
developed in two great phases, with a third phase just beginning. The first 
may be called the phase of fragmentation, the second the phase of con- 
tinuity, and the third the opening phase of a new humanism. This last word 
also 1 would hope to define in precise architectural terms. The development 
between phases is chronological but overlapping, and none of the phases, 
not even the first, has wholly ended. Under them all, and usually in tension 
with them, has run a counter instinct toward what I think we must call 
‘dassic” or, more correctly, “‘classicizing” values, and this instinct is probably 
stronger at present than it was a generation ago. 
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Giedion’s early research into the Romantic Classicism of the later eigh- 
teenth century had convinced him that the effects of this period were largely 
negative so far as the development of contemporary architecture was concerned, 
Thus he tended to look back beyond it to his own view of the Baroque for 
historical precedent, and to see later creative architecture as developing de- 
spite the events of those revolutionary years. Yet if we seek an image of our- 
selves it is precisely at the beginning of the age of industrialism and mass 
democracy that we first find it, in terms of fragmentation, mass scale, and a 
new, unfocussed continuity. In Piranesi’s prophetic Carceri etchings of 1745 
(Fig. 1), the baroque harmonies of subordination, scale, climax, and release 
are fragmented and exploded into a vast new world of violence. The orbits 
of movement come into collision, and the objectives of the new journey are 
as yet unknown. Man is small in a challenging but crushing ambient, which 
seems to work according to its own laws and from which the elements, such 
as columns, to which the individual had been accustomed to orient himself, 
have been removed. Through this new world the engineers, released by nine- 
teenth-century positivism and materialism from the burden of humanist tradi- 
tion, have moved freely. The Galerie des Machines of 1889 creates the new 
scaleless ambient in steel, to serve a typical program of mass industrialism: 
the housing of vast batteries of machines, symbolized by Henry Adams’ Dj- 
namo. In Max Berg's reinforced concrete Centennial Hall of 1913 at Breslau 
(Fig. 2), the world of Piranesi houses mass man, almost as Piranesi himself 
had imagined it. Vast scale, the smallness of the individual, and violent con- 
tinuity are its themes. Similarly, in the Livestock Judging Pavilion at Raleigh, 
in an advanced structure of continuous parabolic arches from which a canopy 
in tension is slung, men and animals are small together in a disoriented uni- 
verse of flight and movement—one which creaks and groans as the structure 
moves like the rigging of the Pequod, wind-driven on a quest one cannot 
name. Here that vision which Focillon recognized in Piranesi is realized: of 
“. . . une architecture 4 la fois impossible et réelle.”’ 

If one turns once more to the later eighteenth century, one finds a further 
fragmentation of the Baroque synthesis of freedom and order in terms of 
two movements: one an impatient, revolutionary search for harsh, pure, geo- 
metric order alone and the other for an apparently total freedom from geome- 
try. Each of these movements continues in a sense to the present day. The 
first, which may loosely be called Romantic-Classicism, can be seen alike in 
the projects of Ledoux and in the earlier work of Le Corbusier. This relation- 
ship is ignored by Giedion but was pointed out by the late Emil Kaufmann 
in his book of 1933, Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier. The other movement, 
exactly contemporary, may loosely be called Romantic Naturalism, and its 
asymmetry and nostalgic naturalism in siting and materials are demonstrated 
alike by Marie Antionette’s Hameau of 1783 and by much present suburban 
architecture, especially on the West Coast of the United States. Critics such 
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Fig. 3. Mila House, Barcelona A. Gaudi 1905-10 Exterior. 


as Bruno Zevi have held the later phases of this movement to be of overriding 
interest and importance. 

Yet to accept “classicism,” so-called, and “romanticism,” so-called, as 
polarities which are typologically irreconcilable, as the nineteenth century 
tended to do, is to accept as a natural state that fragmentation of human 
experience of the whole which the nineteenth century for a time’created. To 
believe that variety and change (the ‘‘picturesque” of the nineteenth century) 
should be necessarily antithetical to order and clarity, is not only to see the 
past in fragments, as a part of nineteenth-century thought did, but probably 
also to encourage that desire for restricted identifications—such as national 
ones—which has been a counter irritant in, though hardly a solution for, mod- 
ern mass society. 

When the dubious polarities are finally brought into resolution toward 
the close of the nineteenth century they are resolved in terms of an even 
more insistent nineteenth-century belief, that in the dynamism of morphologi- 
cal continuity. Scientifically oriented, such confidence embodies, as Egbert has 
pointed out, a kind of Darwinian optimism in the emergence of species and 
types through the process of development itself. In America, characteristically 
the most typical offspring of the new age, Sullivan, himself enthusiastic about 
“morphology,” produces out of the materials of mass industry the types for the 
new mass metropolis: vertical continuity for the freestanding tower, ideally 
to be set in a square or a park; horizontal continuity for a space-bounding 
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Fig. 4. Ward Willits House, Highland 
Park, Illinois, Frank Lloyd Wright 
q = 1902, Plan. 


74. GROUND FLOOR PLAN, 


building, to define a street or a square. Thus in the Guaranty Building, ina 
plastically plaited system, the vertical supports are stressed and visually 
doubled; in the Carson-Pirie-Scott store they are withdrawn behind the 
surface (except at the corner) and especially masked by ornament on the 
lower floors so as not to interrupt the horizontal continuity of the window 
bands and of the volume of the building above. Sullivan's ornament carries 
continuity out into more fluid forms, and in Europe during the same period, 
in Art Nouveau and its related movements, such fluidity is intensified (Fig. 
3). In Horta and Gaudi the images evoked are those of the forces that move 
through nature, as seen especially in water, plant life, and lava flow. One 
feels oneself in a Bergsonian world of flux and becoming, in an endless con- 
tinuity which recalls, at the end of the scientifically confident nineteenth 
century, the intuitions of the first scientists of all in western civilization: 
of those Ionian philosophers who themselves embraced the concept of con- 
tinuity and who, in Thales, saw water as its essential element. Once more, 
with Heracleitos, we “cannot* step twice into the same river, because fresh 
water are continually flowing in upon . . .”’ us. 

During the early twentieth century, however, we encounter in Europe 
a reaction against these images of continuity on grounds both technological 
and classicizing. In Perret, in 1905, the union of a kind of Cartesian rigor of 
thought with a technological determinism like that of Viollet-le-Duc produces 
in reinforced concrete a closed and visually discontinuous rectangular skeleton 
which is in the tradition of French classicizing design. Similarly, in the work 
of Behrens and Gropius in Germany, the determining factors are a rigid 
technological Sachlichkeit and an aesthetic preference—justified by Gropius 
on moral grounds and clearly arising out of the work and polemic of Adolf 
Loos—for the clear, sharp-edged, unornamented forms of German neo-classic 
design. In a sense Romantic-Classicism and a new Romanticism of the 
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Fig. 5. Mondrian Painting #1, 1921; Basel, 
Muller-Widmann Collection. 


Machine coalesce here. Both represent, despite Gropius’ glazed corners in the 
Fagus factory, a reaction against continuity in favor of a machined permanence 
of classicizing order. 

In America, however, the compulsion toward continuity was strong. In 
a development out of nineteenth-century resort houses by the sea or in the 
suburb, Wright develops, by 1902, his cross-axial plan and his interwoven 
building fabric of continuous roof planes and defining screens (Fig. 4). He 
attacks the concept of the skeleton frame, and says “Have no posts, no 
columns.”’ Again, ‘’. . . In my work the idea of plasticity may now be seen 
as the element of continuity,’ and again, “Classic architecture was all fixation 

.now .. . let walls, ceiling, floors become seen as component parts of 
each other, their surfaces flowing into each other.’ He goes on, “Here. . . 
principle . . . entered into buildings as the new aesthetic, continuity.” And 
he acclaims ‘. . . the new reality that is space instead of matter.’’ He calls 
this new reality of continuous space ‘The Architecture of Democracy,” and 
hails Whitman as its prophet. The analogy here is in fact profound. D. H. 
Lawrence, for example, has made us aware of the deep compulsion toward 
movement, toward “getting away,’’ which has played so large a part in Ameri- 
can symbolism. In Cooper, Dana, Melville, and Mark Twain the symbols 
evoked are those of the sea or the river. In Whitman they focus upon the 
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Fig. 6. Bauhaus, Dessau; Walter Gropius, 1925-26; Exterior. 


“Open Road,” along which—in terms of a democratic mass compulsion which 
would have been understood by De Tocqueville—everyone must travel and 
for which there is no goal but forward. The cities of men are to be left be. 
hind, as Jefferson would have had them left, and the infinitely extending axes 
of movement cross like country roads in a boundless prairie. In the low ceil- 
ings—". . . I broadened the mass out . . . to bring it down into spaciousness,” 
wrote Wright—there is compulsion forward and flow like Twain's river 
carrying us along. The compulsion is to get away: away from the traditions 
of western civilization, farther west to Japan and the Orient, if possible, as 
Tselos and others have pointed out. 

There is no need to dwell here upon Wright's direct influence, through 
the Wasmuth publications of 1910 and 1911, upon Gropius and other Euro- 
peans in the ‘teens, since this has already been indicated elsewhere. But one 
should point out that in a Mondrian of 1915, touched by this spirit, there 
rises a deep bloom like the sea which then resolves itself into crossing cur- 
rents like those of the Wright plan. This profound impulse toward con- 
tinuity is then “‘classifically” stabilized by Mondrian (Fig. 5) in the forms 
of clear rectangles sliding and moving around an armature of interwoven 
lines: which, it is just possible, may owe something to drawings and stripping 
details by Wright, reproduced by Wasmuth. These lines Mondrian himself 
writes of as being “continuous” beyond the painting frame. Mondrian’s syn- 
thesis then forms the basis for a compromise in design in the work of Gropius 
and the Bauhaus (Fig. 6). The continuous armature, which would be the 
building frame, is discarded, but the planes are used as thin sheets which 
enclose or define spatial volumes. Continuity in the form of a sliding rela- 
tionship between elements is brought into a kind of union with the frag- 
mentation of building mass and with picturesque composition, and the sepa- 
rate functions are enclosed in those same sharply defined boxes which are 
at once machined and neo-classic. This amalgamation or synthesis becomes 
the “International Style” as isolated for us by Hitchcock and Johnson and 
as influential upon the work of many architects ever since. 

However, it was the most romantic-classic of all the German architects 
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Fig. 7. German Pavilion, International Exposition, Barcelona; Mies Van Der Rohe, 1929; Exterior. 


Fig. 8. German Pavilion, International Exposition, Barcelona, Mies Van Der Rohe 1929 Plan. 


of the twenties—another pupil and collaborator of Behrens—who most fully 
developed, in Europe, the examples toward continuity which had been offered 
by Wright and De Stijl. In Mies Van Der Rohe’s Brick Country House project 
of 1923 a cubical massing is stretched in plan by the continuous, directional 
lines of Mondrian. The discipline is that of crossed spatial axes which recall 
Wright's cross axis plans of many years before. Now, however, the move- 
ment is less compulsive and even more flowing, loosened and syncopated 
like-a dance pattern and certainly owing much to the researches into con- 
tinuity and its interruptions which had been carried on by such De Stijl artists 
as Van Doesburg. 

By 1929 Mies has found a way to bring opposites into harmony. His 
Barcelona Pavilion (Fig. 7, 8) is a masterpiece of the ‘International Style’ 
precisely because it brings together as a harmony—and in a clearly separated 
structural and screening system—the American compulsion toward that Open 
Road which allows of no conclusion and the deeply seated European instinct 
for defined permanence and enclosure. Present, too, in the gleamingly polished 
surfaces, is the European Romanticism of the Machine. In a way the Bar- 
celona Pavilion represents a new system of freedom and order, but one which 
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Fig. 9. Winkler-Goetsch House, Okemos, Michigan; Frank Lloyd Wright, 1939; Exterior: entrance 
side. 


acts within a restricted emotional frame, and, unlike the Baroque synthesis, 
without a single focus or a fixed conclusion. Nor is it a plastic and pictorial 
system like that of the Baroque, but a skeletal, planar, and “constructivist” 
one. 

For a period during the thirties this international synthesis of the 
nomadic and the permanent was apparently sympathetic to Wright, at least 
in compositional if not in structural (or polemical) terms. A comparison be- 
tween the Barcelona Pavilion and a Wright house of ten years later (Fig. 9) 
should make this fact clear; and and the adjustments expressed here have 
also continued to direct the work of many architects. 

But unlike Mies, Wright, like Picasso, is mighty; and like Picasso he 
thinks in terms of compelling force. The monumental stability which both 
Wright and Picasso achieve in the later thirties out of the most violent opposi- 
tions and movements make both Falling Water and the Guernica ‘‘classics,” 
as it were, of the continuous phase in modern form. 

Yet Wright is driven by his compulsion toward movement (Fig. 10). 
Only the complete continuities of the circle can answer his needs, and his 
poetic imagery remains close to the great nineteenth-century symbols of the 
road, the sea, and the river. The human observer is pulled inexorably into 
a current. This sweeps him under water into a cave which opens up into a 
pool. He is compelled to undergo a kind of rite, as of immersion and purifica- 
tion. The building solids, whether structural or screening, are treated even 
more than before as purely space-defining elements; they enclose it like 
a shell or they grow in it. Truly space, not matter, is the “reality’’ here. This 
fact raises certain questions concerning the position of man. As he is com- 
pelled into the ultimate continuities where all is done for him, against what 
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Fig. 10. Administration Building, Johnson Wax Company, Racine, Wisconsin; Frank Lloyd Wright, 
1936-1939; Exterior: entrance. 


does he judge himself? Where does he define his stand? How, on the one 
hand, can he be released from compulsion in order to know himself; how, on 
the other, can he be challenged not in terms of changing ambients but in un- 
mistakably human terms ? 

Wright's answer is that of the westering pioneer: that one need not ask 
the question but go on. He will not provide humanity with references to itself 
in building mass. When, in the ‘teens and ‘twenties he had sought a monu- 
mental weight to answer human needs for ceremony more deeply than his sub- 
burban tradition had been able to do, it was to the compact, hill- or mound- 
evoking masses of Mayan architecture that he had turned, as in the Barnsdall 
House of 1920. Again: it is outside of classic humanism. Similarly, at Taliesin 
West, it is the Mexican dance platform which has been compacted ; above is 
spread its opposite in the tent of the nomad (Fig. 11). All the forms have 
reference to those of nature, not of man, and the building fabric as a whole, 
however massive or interwoven, is still expressed not as a sculptural body but 
as a flexible and opening sheath which defines a channel of continuous space. 
Along this dry river the viewer is compelled, through a building which is pure 
ambient, to carry out that journey which culminates the myth. He must move 
forward, beyond the places of men, until he comes at last to the pure empti- 
ness of the desert and the beckoning hills beyond. 

However, since 1937, when Mies Van Der Rohe came to the United 
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Fig. 11. Taliesin West, Phoenix, Arizona; Frank Lloyd Wright, 1936-1940; Exterior. 


States, a movement has been growing in this country to reject such com- 
pulsive continuity and its concomitant asymmetry and to create instead a more 
fixed and symmetrical kind of design. Mies’ early classicism thus serves him 
well at the Illinois Institute of Technology, where he lets what continuity 
there is expand naturally from a symmetrically conceived central space. In 
this way his cubical buildings are in modular harmony with the rectangular 
spaces created by them, and he is released from the compulsion, present in 
the Harvard Graduate Center, of forcing closed blocks to define a continuous 
and fluid space which is out of harmony with them and which properly be- 
longs to another mode of building. 

Mies thus rejects the old International Style compromise and insists, 
with a new compulsion, upon the skeleton cage of the steel frame. This is 
the classicizing “fixation” against which Wright had inveighed. It is also 
the lines rather than (or as well as) the planes of Mondrian. It involves a 
classicizing sense of types, where the vertical and horizontal solutions of 
Sullivan are further clarified and frozen (Fig. 12). Mies’ recent design, in its 
modularity and urbanity, has often been compared with that of the Renais- 
sance. Certainly, in contrast to Wright's Broadacre City and its images of the 
Open Road, Mies now offers the images of the Renaissance townscape and 
the permanent order of the urban piazza. But Mies’ forms in steel frame are 
thinner, less sculptural, than those of Renaissance buildings, and they have 
also the sharply willed linearity which seems typical in all ages of classicizing 
or neo-classic work. 

In the buildings of such distinguished architects as Philip Johnson and 
Eero Saarinen who have acknowledged their debt to Mies, this classicizing 
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or, in their case, more markedly Romantic-Classic quality is intensified (Fig. 
22). For example, the release from a compulsion to make space flow asym- 
metrically and the acceptance of fixed discipline and order often given rise 
in their work to a rather Palladian partie of closed corners and central open- 
ings. It also produces the separate forms of vaults and domes once more— 
where men are no longer directed along flowing routes but are left alone 
in a clear and single volume—and the buildings themselves are seen as sharp 
and abstractly scaled entities which recall those of Boullée and Ledoux. At 
the same time, while these architects humanely react against the narrow 
expediency of much contemporary building, still their buildings would not 
yet seem to be fully humanist ones. Saarinen’s auditorium at M.I.T. and 
Johnson's Synagogue at Portchester (Figs. 13, 14) are certainly the result of 
a humanist search for clear, permanent, and man-centered forms, but—though 
bright in color and luminously conceived—they are still curiously lunar and 
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Fig. 13. Engineering Administration Building, General Motors Technical Center, Detroit, Michigan; 
Saarinen and Associates, 1951-1956; Exterior: facade. 


Fig. 14. Synagogue, Port Chester, N.Y.; Philip Johnson, 1955-56; Exterior: view of model. 


remote. Eloquent but rather detached and brittle, the buildings of these 
architects sometimes seem to embody, perhaps most appropriately at the 
necessarily machine-like General Motors Research Center, a certain quality 
of modern mass anonymity—at its best releasing, at its worst inadequately 
cognizant of the vital pressures and tensions which make human life. Their 
thinness and wefghtlessness also arise from another fact, however, which is 
that, in their design, space is still the ‘reality’ over matter, and the solids 
are either simply a frame or a thinly stretched membrane which encloses a 
volume (Fig. 15). Thus the buildings are not bodies but containers, and 
there is good reason to believe that Johnson and probably Saarinen as well are 
aware of the limitation. Saarinen’s chapel at M.I.T. would especially lead us 
to believe that this is so. 
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Fig. 15. General Motors Technical Center, Detroit, Michigan; Saarinen and Associates, 1951; 
Exterior, Exhibition Dome. 


We are now brought to a central problem. It has been accepted by most 
critics of recent times that space is in fact the ‘reality’ of a building. Indeed, 
our generation has talked of little else. Yet, whether or not we accept Kas- 
chnitz-Weinberg’s conclusions in his book, Die Mittelmeerischen Grundlagen 
der Antiken Kunst, we still find that there is imbedded in the mind of west- 
ern man the memory of two opposing architectural traditions. One tradition, 
which becomes Italic, is indeed concerned with the dominance of interior 
space and with what Wright has termed the “great Peace’’ of such space, 
since it is associated with the protection and hope of rebirth offered by the 
female deities of the earth and—in the neolithic period, as in Malta-~—may 
indeed be a constructed hollow cave, in the shape of the goddess herself. 
One is reminded of Wright's obsessive business with the water glass and of 
many of his later curvilinear spaces. Le Corbusier, attempting like most mod- 
ern men to reconstruct a usable past for himself, has studied such architecture 
in its Roman phase, as at Hadrian's Villa, where Hadrian himself would 
seem to have been evoking the images of this tradition (which brings to mind, 
for example, the modern cult of the house) (Fig. 16). Le Corbusier, like 
Hadrian, understood perfectly what this was all about. ‘Un trou de mystére,” 
he writes, and we are shown his cave-sanctuary project for Mary Magdalene, 
commissioned by the possessed Trouin at Sainte-Baume. But there’ is in antiq- 
uity, according to Kaschnitz, and obviously, another tradition, having to do 
not with the female engulfment of interior space but with a sculptural, chal- 
leging evocation of the gods of the outside and of the sky. Thus the megaron 
cella is surrounded by the peripteral colonnade. Now rises an architecture 
which is upright and which supports weight, and which has at once a purely 
sculptural scale and a curious analogy, felt empathetically, to the standing 
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Fig. 16. Le Corbusier: Drawings of 
the Serapeion, Hadrian's Villa, Tivoli. 


bodies of men. Le Corbusier writes in 1923 of the Parthenon columns: “‘noth- 
ing . . . left but these closely knit and violent elements, sounding clear and 
tragic like brazen trumpets.’ And he speaks of the space as swinging clear 
from them to the horizon verge. We should remember that Le Corbusier's 
comments were published in a book entitled Towards a New Architecture 
(Vers Une Architecture). 

The problem of the volume as interior and having essentially no ex- 
terior—unless one allows the space to be the whole “‘reality,’’ as Wright would 
do—has concerned all architectural ages which have cared for the image of 
man. The Romans masked the volume with the column until a dwindling of 
classical tradition made it seem no longer so necessary to do so. The Gothic 
architect, on the other hand, organized his vaults so that the whole system 
became an integument like the column system itself, though on rather de- 
materialized and scholastic terms. The Renaissance engaged the columns in the 
wall or built up its window details as aggressive solids. 

Le Corbusier grapples with this problem from the very beginning of his 
design. His Citrohan houses of 1922 are pure megaron volumes, with an open 
end and closed sides—though with an interior space which, one should point 
out, seeks the tumultuous and challenging qualities of cubism rather than the 
flow of Wright and De Stijl or the “great Peace” of feminine protection. 
On the exterior Le Corbusier finally supports his volume upon his columns, 
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fig. 17. Swiss Pavilion, University 
City, Poris; Le Corbusier, 1930-1931; 
Exterior. 


but both are thin and tight in the manner of the twenties, and the space is 
still the ‘reality,’ with the solids affecting us only as poles or membranes. 
By nineteen-thirty, in his Swiss Pavilion, Le Corbusier has gone a step further 
(Fig. 17). Two opposites are joined. Some of the pilotis have the muscular 
mass of weight supporting elements, but the box of rooms above is still pure 
skin around a space. 

By 1946, however, in the Unité d’Habitation at Marseilles—in a hous- 
ing program which attempts to answer one of the typical challenges of mass 
democracy—Le Corbusier has arrived at a more integrated system (Fig. 18). 
The mighty pilotis support a framework in which the megaron-like apart- 
ments are set. Each of these has its pronaos or porch integrated with a brise- 
soleil which makes it impossible for the eye to read the building as merely 
a skin around a volume. Similarly, use-scale elements, which also cause us 
to see a building as simply a hollow, are suppressed. On the other hand, 
the Unité cannot be read as a solid, like an early Mayan building, nor as a 
frame, like a Japanese one. Instead its solids appear to be in an almost one 
to one relationship with its voids. Since, therefore, the building seems to have 
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only that space which is integral to the articulated system of its mass it can 
no longer be seen as an ambient or a box or a hill but only as @ sculptural 
body, a fact which has been noted by many critics. Since, moreover, we 
empathetically experience upright bodies in terms of our own, the building 
may be said to become a humanist one. I define architectural humanism here 
in the terms used by Geoffrey Scott in his book The Architecture of Human- 
ism, of 1914. Of the humanist architecture of antiquity and the Renaissance 
Scott wrote: “The centre of that architecture was the human body; its method 
to transcribe in stone the body's favorable states; and the moods of the spirit 
took visible shape along its borders, power and laughter, strength and terror 
and calm.” Such humanism, as found in Le Corbusier's work, does not yearn 
weakly toward an Edwardian sediment of worn-out details, as a small and 
rather mauve group of critics now does. Instead it seizes and challenges the 
present, makes especially the alternately cyclopean and airborne world of the 
engineers comprehensible in human terms, and seeks its fellowship in the 
deepest patterns of the human past. 

Scott then went on as follows: ‘Ancient architecture excels in its perfect 
definition; Renaissance architecture in the width and courage of its choice.” 
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In these terms it would appear that the Unité d’Habitation, in the modern 
material of reinforced concrete, is even more like Hellenic architecture than 
like that of the Renaissance to which it bears certain resemblances. It would 
seem to have passed beyond choice toward a new definition of space and 
body and to have brought the modern age, finally, to the frontiers of a new 
humanism. As the impatient nineteenth-century discovered the joys of spatial 
continuity, the beleagured twentieth seeks a new image of man. 

Now the human being returns to the landscape; he no longer dissolves 
into it as he may do in the lonely dream of Wright. Nor is he an intruder 
there who simply interrupts the land—as a classicizing cube might do— 
instead, as in the Greek temple, his architecture is one which, through its 
purely sculptural scale and its implied perspective, can at once leave the major 
landscape elements alone to be themselves and can at the same time bring 
the whole visible landscape into human focus. It deals once more with the 
old double reverence, both for the earth and man. 

But it does more than this. Like Classic Greek architecture itself it 
stretches us with the challenge it presents in terms of our capacity to grasp 
the whole of things afresh, and the images it evokes are multiple. Like the 
Parthenon dedicated to the Virgin Athena (whose attributes were alike of 
mind and force, of female sympathy and male power, and which was, of 
course, during the middle ages a church to the Virgin) Notre Dame du Haut 
at Ronchamp is active, but instead of rising tensely upward toward its center, 
as the Parthenon does, it splits out of the Euclidean envelope in a weight- 
shifting lunge to the southeast corner (Figs. 19, 20). Its architect tells us that 
the form, as a ‘‘vessel’’ on a “high place,’ was intended to respond to a 
"psycho-physiologie de la sensation . . .”’ which is Scott's “empathy,” and 
to. . . une acoustique paysagiste, prenant les quatre horizons 4 temoin. . . .” 
Indeed the outside pulpit is like the clapper in a great bell. But Ronchamp 
is other things as well. Its hooded chapels (the hidden one behind the lectern, 
is blood-red) are apsidal megara, which recall in plan and elevation not only 
Le Corbusier's drawings of the Serapeion in Hadrian's Villa (Fig. 16) but 
also certain neolithic earth sanctuaries in Sardinia which are related in shape 
to the Serapeion. Rising and turning from its chapels, the main body of the 
church, instead of bulging with its contained volume—which would cause it 
to be seen simply as a shell—instead presses in both walls and catenary slab 
upon its interior space until, within, one is conscious of enclosure in a posi- 
tive body, and, outside, the whole becomes one pier which thrusts upward 
as a material force. Cave and column—in the words of the Litany, “. . . Spirit- 
ual Vessel .. . Tower of David . . . House of Gold . . . Tower of Ivory . . ."— 
become one. 

Thus we cannot look at Ronchamp without considering the capacity of 
architecture to function as a sculptural “presence,” as a Greek temple does. 
Perhaps alone of modern buildings Le Corbusier's church deserves the Acro- 
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Fig. 19. Notre Dame du Haut, Ronchamp; Le Corbusier, 1955; Exterior. 


polis, and, in the mind of its architect, indeed swings upward from it into 
splendid sound, itself a “brazen trumpet,’ an acoustic bell. 

It is clear that architecture has come to a challenging moment. The ‘‘prob- 
lem of monumentality,’ which is the problem of commitment both to the 
absolutes of completeness and to the present, now solves itself. Now the 
image of the river—along which we float like Huck and Jim, fugitives and 
spectators in a dreamlike time—is arrested by the image of the demanding 
presence on the high place: in the fixed temenos, rising from the caverns 
of the earth, but turning toward the open sky. It may not be fortuitous that 
we are also driven here away from Henry Adams’ symbol of the Dynamo 
toward his counter symbols of the Virgin and St. Michael, where the Arch- 
angel, too, “loved the heights.” We are informed, at any rate, that our fate 
in the present remains more wholly human than we had recently been led 
to believe and that the world as we can know it is made up not only of nature, 
nor of machines, nor the search for an illusory security, but of the blazing 
ardour of searching men. It may be that in the face of total challenge the 
values of humanist civilization, as yet not dead, call to us, and we take our 
stand. 

Yet a further point, and an obvious one, should be made: Ronchamp 
is not the Parthenon which, though blazing, is cool and, though intellectually 
clear-eyed, retains a pure tribal reverence. Ronchamp is both more primitive 
and more detached, like modern humanity. Its hooded towers are at once 
primitive fetishes and anthropological demonstrations. It is aware of the 
primitive shout of triumph and the shriek of fear and, at the same time, of 
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Fig. 20. Notre Dame du Haut, Ronchamp; Le Corbusier, 1955; Plan. 


the fortress which is no fortress, the roof that breaks apart, the precarious 
balance of forces over the threatened door. Ronchamp is thus not the clear, 
poised union of physical and metaphysical experience which the Parthenon 
is. Instead Ronchamp rises up desperately in violent challenge like a burst 
of engines. Yet its essential choice is that of Camus who, like Le Corbusier, 
fixes finally upon Hellenic values as a means of bringing to a close that 
destruction of the present created by “L’Homme Revolté.” The image for 
both these artists is of man born again to a sense of his tragic dignity, “a 
shaft which is inflexible and free.”’ 

In the end the historian himself can probably seek definition of style 
only in this way. Slogans, tags, and formulas of development are useful, but 
in the end they cannot define modern architecture or any art as it exists but 
only as it becomes. Thus at their worst, when dealing with the present, they 
may at once undervalue it, limit it, even destroy awareness of it, in their 
will for change. True definition, for any period, can only come when the 
nature and especially the objectives of the self—with its hope, its memory, 
and its consciousness of the present—are truly identified and humanly de- 
fined. Out of such definition arises that sense of identity which is style. 

Yale University 
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EXISTENTIALIST THEMES IN STEPHEN GREENE 


A Philosopher's Analysis of his Early Painting 


Jerome Ashmore 


The painting of Stephen Greene has thus far developed in two phases. 

In the first, roughly from 1946 to 1949, his subject matter is the moral order 

of man which he treats under a thin layer of narrative veneer. He suggests 

the need of an examination of the status of man and implies that if what 

he sees is all there is, then man and the world are of little avail. He himself 
has said of this phase: 

“I was concerned with man’s final isolation, man suffering not so much 

for others but for himself and his own sense of incompleteness. My concept of man 


is essentially a tragic one. It is derived from the idea that man is inherently and 
and originally good and that he subsequentliy falls into evil.’" 


Subsequently there is a period of transition, roughly from 1949 to 1953. 
In this interval Greene shifts his choice of images from those of biblical 
origin which dominated the first period to a more personal kind consisting 
of such things as crippled figures, skeletons, and pieces of armor. But there 
is no change of viewpoint. The incompleteness, devitalization, and hollow- 
ness suggested by the images of the transitional period are merely variations 
in description of the condition of man seen in his early work. 

The second phase began to be defined about 1953 and is still developing. 
He returns to biblical references but they are submerged in an outburst of 
his own feeling. Greene has now become quasi-expressionistic, painting his 
own emotional experience of the same world he saw earlier but leaving be- 
hind the illustrative explicitness. The representation of an inward state now 
supersedes the relatively dispassionate delineation of outer objects found in 
his early period. 

The common element in all of his work is his concern for man as ex 
pressed in the question: what is the net worth of man’s existence? His de- 
velopment is one of direction of emphasis rather than of theme; in the first 
period and in its transitional extension Greene emphasizes his vision of what 
is passing before him, in the second he emphasizes what is happening within 
him in the presence of the same vision. 


Jerome Ashmore is a previous contributor to CAJ. His article, ‘‘The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari os 
Fine Art," appeared in the Summer 1950 issue. 


* The New Decade (Catalog), Whitney Museum of American Art, p. 38. 
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Fig. 1. Christ and The Money-Changers, 1947, Collection of Mr. Kurt Seligmann. 


Curiously enough, Greene's viewpoint in much of his early painting in- 
dudes many of the components which occur in the contemporary philosophi- 
cal movement known as existentialism. The questions which arise in the form 
of images in his paintings bear a striking similarity to those that are treated 
conceptually in philosophy. Between the two media there is a certain re- 
ciprocity or interplay which it might be profitable to examine. 

Selected as examples of this similarity are a group of typical works from 
his first period, Christ and the Money-Changers, The Deposition, The Burial, 
and one from the beginning of the transitional period, Family Portrait, 
(figures 1, 2, 3, 4). Both individually and collectively these four paintings 
exhibit the kind of insight and the kind of outlook found in existentialist 
philosophy. This philosophy and the twentieth century cultural movement it 
represents have their grounds in ‘a unique encounter of man with reality in 
all functions of man’s spiritual life.”* “. . . there are two kinds of existen- 
tialists . . . the Christians . . . and . . . the existential atheists . . . what they 
have in common is simply the fact that they believe existence comes before 
essence . . . that we must begin with the subjective.”* Existence is something 
cut off from a before and after, from ideal projections, and from the world 
of nature.‘ From an existentialist standpoint some of the properties distin- 
guishing man are finitude, non-being, freedom, anxiety, and estrangement.® 

*P. Tillich, “The Nature and the Significance of Existentialist Thought,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, LIM, no. 23 (November 8, 1956) 740. 

*In J. P. Sartre, Existentialism and Humanism. Quoted by M. White in The Age of 
Analysis, (The New American Library, New York, 1955) p. 122. I am indebted to Pro- 


fessor John Alford now visiting at Indiana University for bringing this quotation to my 
attention. 

*As Paul Tillich states this point: “Existentialism is the protest against the dis- 
solution of the existing subject into the objects of his own creation, into the world of 
things and the essences which constitute them. This statement contains the anti-naturalistic 
as well as the anti-idealistic drive of existentialism.’ “The Nature and the Significance of 
Existentialist Thought,” The Journal of Philosophy, LIII, no. 23 (November &, 1956) 
741, 

* Ibid., passim. 
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Fig. 2. The Deposition, 1947, Col. 
lection of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr, 


These concepts which in considering existentialism we apprehend as a ra 
tional experience unroll before us in the sensuous medium of Greene's paint- 
ings as an imaginative experience. For example, in the most representative 
existentialism there is a presupposition that man is a situation and a project 
with the implication that whatever his situation, it is hopeless, and whatever 
his project, it is futile. Turning to the paintings we find ourselves looking 
at four hopeless situations and four or more futile projects. Consider another 
concept of existentialism, namely that man always has the character of “be- 
coming,” never the character of ‘being’; that is, man always is something 
subjective, transitory, and temporal, never something immutable and eternal; 
and again this is exactly the outlook which appears in the paintings. But 
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Fig. 3. The Burial, 1947, Whitney Museum of American Art. 


even the disadvantages of the general state of subjectivity and “becoming” 
do not complete man’s burden. According to both Greene and the existential- 
ists man. is not potentially a healthy and wise biological organism; he is in- 
stead depicted as irrevocably immersed in anguish and helplessness. Greene's 
men are like reflections of a painful level of “becoming” to which they are 
eternally doomed; they utter a doctrine that man not only never can “be,” 
but also never can pleasantly ‘‘become.” 

Like the conclusions of existentialism, the viewpoint of Greene's people 
is one from which community of understanding has been removed; they 
show the effects of their deprivation of contact with “being” and their in- 
ability to coalesce with the objects they themselves create ; their status amounts 
to shipwreck (naufrage), the image chosen by the existential philosopher and 
psychologist, Karl Jaspers, to describe the state of existence. These people are 
forever barred from self-improvement, forever excluded from the transcen- 
dental. For them there is “no exit.’ They remain as they are and where they 
are for the duration. 

Existentially we are present only to affirm the existence of others. We 
serve merely as answers to a question. If anyone asks, “What is existence?” 
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the answer could be that it is a property of members of a class of which you 
are an example. You are but evidence of the class of things distinguished by 
having the property of ‘‘existence.’” You are only a single element to collect 
with other elements to derive a class and support the proposition: “There js 
a class, K, members of which have existence.” It might be anticipated that 
the members of this class would be inert and dreary, and, if we look at 
Greene's figures we see dreariness and inertness among the most conspicu- 
ous concomitants of their “‘existence.’’ They wait in bondage as units of ma- 
terial, self-perpetuating but otherwise divorced from powers of generation; 
they are capable of motion and suffering, but also are soulless and bloodless, 

Likewise, existences, or as the philosophy calls them, “‘existents,” move in 
a flattened, limited world and the paintings show precisely that concept. 
Greene's people are closely closeted in shallow space, almost flat; they are 
crowded, pressed, and confined in a microcosm of drabness and absurdity, 
which is the kind of universe indicated by some of the French existentialists. 
In three of the four paintings the rooms or spaces represented are totally 
without doors; in the other, Family Portrait (fig. 4), a door is indicated but 
not defined—it is not a clear opening and the only one with a tendency or 
opportunity to use it is the artist, presumably a representation of Greene 
himself. Reading from his face we readily can construe him as saying with 
utmost honesty, which for him means absence of delusion, that he can will 
to abandon his miserable shelter (symbolically the world of the existent) ; 
he can hold his crutch, that is, dependence on home and parents, in the air; 
but he cannot expect any change. The door is not open for him; in the com- 
position he is pressed against a wall near it; the door is more like an illusion 
than a literal opening, an illusion that is not shared by the parents, who are 
inured to their location. There is not a flicker of hope in the artist's face; 
there is no expectation that he ever will avoid the misery that is his as an 
existent. All this is doubly affirmed by the mirror in his hand; the mirror 
makes him say, ‘I am what I am—an existent, and always will be so, door 
or no door.” The mirror stands as a mocking, crushing victor over the hint 


of relief offered by the door. 


Greene's backgrounds are places of captivity rather than places in which 
to live in an untrammeled way. The one in Christ and The Money-Changers 
(fig. 1) contains a design of bars. The Burial (fig. 3) stresses the concept of 
a coffin, indicated_first in concentrated form as the container of the corpse 
and again, in a larger way, as the tomb occupied by the two accompanying 
figures whose appearance is quite in keeping with their surroundings. Plainly 
there is no need to seal the portrayed open coffin for that would distinguish 
the corpse from the two mourners, if such they are, and imply that these 
latter had some special life out of or beyond a tomb; whereas the coffin and 
the tomb are merely reiterations of each other—the environment of an exist- 
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Fig. 4. Family Portrait, 1949, The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


ent is always a tomb. To make all three figures still more alike in situation, 
Greene endows the corpse with ability to gesture and so augments his de- 
lineation of men: men are like corpses that have the ability to gesture. 

The Deposition (fig. 2) is more of the same viewpoint. The prominent 
concept is ladder, literally two ladders that have been used to remove Christ's 
body from the cross. And here is exhibited another ingenious concurrence 
with existentialist thinking, which affirms that an existent can use tools 
effectively and that they are always at his disposal. As a tool the ladder was a 
success: it was a utility that assisted in changing the spatial position of 
Christ's body from attachment to a cross to placement upon an existent’s 
shoulder. But Greene is copious in symbolic meaning and a ladder besides 
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jiterally being an instrument also is a symbol: it is a symbol of the way by 
which man believes he rises above himself and others, fulfilling his dreams 
while attaining distinction, bliss, and all the rewards of a promised land. 
But what happens when man tries to use this metaphorical ladder to test his 
beliefs and to approach some of the desired blessings? Greene would demon- 
strate in this painting that any man who harbors thoughts of elevation, ful- 
fillment, or transcendence of the given state of existence has forgotten the 
limitations of an existent. An existent cannot climb a ladder. If he tries, one 
of the two results shown await him; he is either the figure futilely enmeshed 
in rungs, who cannot ascend in spite of his plea to Christ, symbolized by 
INRI on the outstretched cloth; or, like one of the other figures, he is un- 
able to leave the ground and can obtain from the ladder only a tactile sensa- 
tion in the region of his hands; he is powerless to change his condition be- 
cause it is given as irremediable. The ladder can be an instrument to reach 
ends external to the existent, for example, washing a wall; but for ends 
intrinsic to the existent it is purposeless. Christ may hover in the existent's 
mental state but this in no way alleviates an indigenous destitution. The 
existent who was closest to the view of Christ, the one openly professing 
Christ’s teaching by the marked cloth, could do no more than entangle him- 
self gracelessly in the rungs of the ladder. Still another figure, the man who 
is carrying Christ’s body, finds himself with merely a burden over his shoul- 
ders, weighing against his neck so that he cannot even turn his head to de- 
lude himself by seeing a ladder. 

Christ and The Money-Changers (fig. 1) introduces the two diverse 
realms of Christian theology and economics, and asks: “What has been the re- 
sult of these two complexes for men ?’’ Since man, whether described by exis- 
tentialism or painted by Greene, is inevitably an existent, the transcendence or 
improvement implied by Christian theology and economics are equivalent to 
delusions. They change man’s status not a whit. Christ himself is an existent 
with an extra qualification of personally being able to threaten other exist- 
ents. He does not actually punish or injure them, because, as existents, they 
are outside the bounds of further torment and Christ's whip will make no 
change in their outlook or state. (In the painting the whip aptly does not 
strike them.) Christ, however, is a special existent. He has been able to grow 
a semblance of a beard and some hair and so among ordinary existents could 
appear as exceptional. Greene’s iconography uses hair, or the property of 
growing it, as a badge of distinction among existents. The four canvases 
contain eighteen men of which all but two are completely bald. One of the 
exceptions is Christ, both in Christ and The Money-Changers and The Depo- 
sition; the other is the artist in Family Portrait. It is to be expected that 
Christ and the artist will have something to differentiate themselves from 
the masses and Greene meets this expectation. He gives both enough creative 
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power to grow hair, the artist more than Christ. But this rank that Christ has 
attained never enables him to make something other than an existent out of 
an existent. Christ wears the same clothes, is of the same stature and propor- 
tions, and is amidst the same bars as the money-changers. These existents 
traffic in money, the possession of which constitutes another delusion. The 
money-changers cannot improve themselves, with either Christ or money. 
But ironically they, like every existent, are free—free to subsist in existence 
on a level that figuratively amounts to parity with an agonized vegetable, or 
free to delude themselves with unattainable objectives; theirs, in the cele- 
brated two-word summary of the significance of existentialism by the writer, 
Marjorie Grene, is a “dreadful freedom.” 

Stephen Greene, as himself in Family Portrait (fig. 4), is going to exer- 
cise his freedom through the decision to venture beyond the area that cir- 
cumscribes him. Apparently a risk accompanies this decision, But the ap- 
parent risk is illusory for the outcome is assured even before the risk is 
taken, just as happened in Les Jewx Sont Faits of Sartre. In Family Portrait 
one depth meaning issuing from the figures may be seen as a great question 
concerning the use of freedom. The artist has freedom to decide to leave the 
house of his parents and pursue a career independently. But his decision is 
no decision at all; it’s only a perfunctory psychological process, unrelated to 
“being” and without effect on the course of external events. For the existent 
makes only a sham use of freedom and his decisions always are mock deci- 
sions. The alternative is to cease to be tempted to make a decision, since the 
outcome is perpetually negative. This alternate condition of abandonment is 
depicted by the figures of the parents. To any such question as: “Which of 
the two attitudes is preferable ?’’ there is no answer. 

The incident captured in Family Portrait unfolds a story of fate as re- 
morseless and indifferent as in a Greek tragedy. The group is a solemn and 
impersonal narration of the past, the present, and the future; in the past the 
parents were in the same position as the son and made their decision, as in 
the present the son is making his; and in the future the son will come to 
the state in which the parents find themselves, devoid of all interest in deci- 
sions, waiting anxious and mute, “hopeless on earth and heaven's out of 
view."” And the color haunting the whole canvas is a bilious green, redolent 
of the same mood Sartre sought to emphasize by choosing as a title for a 
short novel the word La Nausée. Stephen Greene must be recognized as pre- 
eminent in the ability to select and represent the ‘pregnant moment” recom- 
mended to pictorial artists by Lessing. 

There is, in Family Portrait, further correspondence with existentialist 
doctrine. An existent, in keeping with his state of flux or becoming, always 
stands as something unfulfilled, a status which implies the presence of a task 
before him. In Family Portrait the artist, trying to leave the empty shell that 
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is his dwelling, wants to reach the missing kernel that is outside. He wil] 
try to reach it, even feel compelled to try, though his efforts can have only 
one result: failure. In Kierkegaard’s terms, the son is undergoing a kind of 
“crucifixion of the understanding.” The son has intensity of feeling because 
he is trying to be in contact with something outside himself—the world of 
“being,” that in this particular case he senses as the world of art. He is in. 
evitably anxious and infinitely interested in his own situation. He sets be- 
fore himself an issue: will he be able to achieve the experience of fulfillment 
and joy or will he merely continue in pain. But the project and the issue are 
gratuitous. He is foredoomed to remain in his given state—the state of “be 
coming’’ and anguish. 

Considered collectively the four paintings reveal an abundance of com- 
mon content which is explicitly existentialistic. For example, the people 
represented throughout these paintings appear to be a species of slaves, dis- 
tinguished not as slaves to external masters, nor to ordinary human appetites, 
but rather as slaves to themselves. As existents they are ipso facto failures, 
and they fail in their own special manner, which is to say they are free fail- 
ures. They are free to act according to any fancied choice, yet assured of 
failure because that is the way of an existent, who always occupies a position 
that language seems to make paradoxical: the position of the free slave, the 
position where freedom of thought and action merely verifies a slavery of 
self-determined failure. There is no advancement for an existent. He is ever 
the squirrel in the cage. The existent is always thinking and acting to move 
from his level of “‘becoming’’ to one of “being,” and is always failing. The 
very act of thought is a restriction and itself an apt illustration of the posi- 
tion of existents; for in thought we use concepts, which are both our own 
creation and an heritage from other existents. But existentialistically, the 
most significant thing about a concept is that we are slaves to it since by the 
act of using one we place it in control of ourselves. Concepts behave like the 
consciousness of existents. We start by freely creating them as an existent 
freely makes a choice, yet they immediately make us their slaves, as the ex- 
istent’s project is at once doomed to failure and he to continued enslavement. 
Concepts are only additional bonds to certify to our slavery. The record of 
our concepts, in other words, our knowledge, serves only to validate our 
slavery. 

Greene’s figures embody the existentialist view that we are fragments, 
that our typical state is one of disaster, that our thought has utterly failed 
us, and that any action is futile. Like these figures we are lost and limited, 
are in anguish and ignorance, are perpetually handicapped, and exist in gen- 
eral self-contained misery. We live in a universe where “being’’ is unattain- 
able, where all is blindness and, like an invisible judge, an atomism sen- 
tences us*to serve an inane duration of loneliness. In Greene's painting as 
in existentialism, people are quite like the isolation that characterizes an 
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atom. He reveals them to us in postures and with a gaze that indicates 
inability to communicate among themselves and therefore inability to con- 
struct worthwhile social organizations. Since they are denied common under- 
standing, their attempts at social organizations must be travesties. One 
existent cannot even know another. The French existentialists lucidly present 
this dilemma: one is always a subject to himself and always an object to 
others; then others can never know nor understand the subject, he has to 
be an object to them; conversely, the subject can never know nor under- 
stand other subjects; they have to be objects to him. If a subject has to be 
an object to other subjects, how could they possibly know him? To others he 
always has to be perceived as an object, he never can be perceived as a subject. 

Another existentialist attribute of Greene's figures is that most of them 
are not individuals; instead they are “anyone,” the undifferentiated organism 
as it engages conventionally in every day life, what Heidegger called “das 
Man.” These anonymous egos are interchangeable with each other, almost 
mechanically ; like corresponding parts in a mass-produced machine they are 
standardized units. However a group of them could be differentiated from 
an assembly of parts that would form a machine, because a machine is 
definitely a tool that has the potentiality of being used, whereas the existents 
defy being placed under the concept of use. Greene tacitly states that even 
Christ armed with a whip can accomplish nothing among them. Although 
they resemble a machine as to impersonality and as to detachment from each 
other and from their environment, they differ from a machine in that they 
cannot serve as a tool, and from parts of a machine in that they cannot 
integrate with each other. 

In the doctrine of most existentialists the background of the existent 
is “nothingness.’” Even the unusual existent, the artist in Family Portrait, 
afirms such a condition. For he is trying to escape into a background that 
might be designated “somethingness’’ to contrast with the background in 
which he found himself which is “nothingness.” He is in a Promethean 
predicament minus the possibility of rescue and can realize nothing for 
his efforts excepting a continuation of the state of anguish that already marks 
his face. One of the best summaries of the meaning of existentialism is 
Heidegger's sentence: “We are existence, without essence.’” As a thing of 
existence we have three aspects: temporality, anguish, and death. Temporality 
is a manifestation of existence; anguish is the meaning of existence; death 
is the fulfillment of existence. All three emanate from Greene's figures and 
compositions. 

Further agreement between Greene and the existentialists may be ob- 
served in the mode in which both treat anxiety. In all philosophers of exist- 
ence, starting with Kierkegaard who called it “‘sickness unto death,” anxiety 
has been a prime factor. But the anxiety of the existentialist is an extraordi- 
Mary anxiety in that it is not particularized; it is not an anxiety about any 
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present or past occurrence encountered while existing; it is not an anxiety 
over this or that, but rather anxiety as such. The existentialistic anxiety is a 
sort of anxiety that remains generic, a kind of anxiety that does not break 
down into particular anxieties, but instead flows as an undifferentiated process 
dominating existents. 

So, too, Greene conveys anxiety among his figures. His men are out. 
casts, absorbed by anxiety, while deprived of reflective powers. From an 
inscrutable origin that implies death as its purpose they have been thrown 
into the world. They are suspended there, hairless and homeless; they are as 
they are and know neither how nor why. Of their future they sense some- 
thing: that it is limited, precarious, and shortly will end in death. Whatever 
they have they can lose at any moment; they live in a realm of insecurity 
and insipidity over a substratum of relentless anguish. They are psychological 
islands, always in the process of nullifying themselves; they are all Hamlets 
perpetually facing the question ‘'to be or not to be.’ For Greene is the painter 
par excellence of the solitary man. 

Greene's portrayal of existentialism differs from that of most philo- 
sophical or literary commentators, and even from some existentialists them- 
selves, in the fact that he does not introduce an anticlimax. In the period of 
these paintings there is no suggestion of a palliative for his views. He does 
not look for a way back on the path he has taken; nor seek relief in a dems 
ex machina. His delineation is unglossed, compact, and certain. In a way 
characteristic of superior artists Greene presents without compromise what he 
sees and believes. There is no deflection of content to please various tastes; he 
will not practice ingratiation. You understand and affirm what he offers 
or you do not. Honesty in viewpoint replaces politics and courtesy. As a true 
artist he will not adulterate his convictions. Though he speaks an unspeak- 
able truth, there is no groping for a more consoling representation that 
would resolve itself to a blur in which neither existentialism nor some pro- 
posed unguent would be clearly asserted. Greene’s work seems to be an in- 
stance supporting Keats’ remark that ‘'the excellence of every art is its in- 
tensity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from their being in 
close relationship with Beauty and Truth.” 

Greene is philosophically selective. The image he has chosen to repro- 
duce is man on a bare stage. The content he reveals is man performing with- 
out “props.” It is the existent which is man abstracted from newspaper, 
television, automobile, sports spectacle, travel, money, alcohol, art, or the- 
ology. It is man with no means to alter his spiritual circumstances and with 
his avenues of escape closed. In Greene this symbolic meaning is plain, 
direct, and forceful. An artist is uncommonly sensitive; the scope of his 
vision is wide and the penetration of his intuition is deep, as Greene has 
shown by painting an age old viewpoint that has erupted at various intervals 
throughout history and in today’s version is called existentialism. 
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Several months ago The Carnegie Foun- 
dation made a substantial grant for a 
survey of the visual arts in the United 
States to be followed by a new set of 
color slides. Current progress of survey 
and slides is reported here. 


CARNEGIE SURVEY OF AMERICAN ART 


Martha Davidson and William H. Pierson, Jr. 


A work of art is a social document, a tangible and informative record 
of man’s aspiration and achievements; it is also a system of formal relation- 
ships evoking aesthetic as well as intellectual responses. All too often in the 
past these two areas of communication and understanding have been isolated 
one from the other, set apart by artists and educators alike, so that each would 
seem to exist quite independently of the other. Current educational trends, 
however, tend to see a work of art as a total experience, to valuate it as a 
reflection of all the stimuli which have brought it into being. The result has 
been a broadening interest in the arts throughout American educational 
circles. This is manifest at the undergraduate level by the introduction into art 
historical curricula of courses in design and techniques, and by integrated 
courses which cut across departmental lines and bring into common focus 
several phases of creative endeavor in a single culture. At the high school 
level it reveals itself in expanding art programs and in a considerably greater 
recourse to visual aids material, much of which is drawn from the world of 
art. In museums, too, greater emphasis on education has brought to both 
children and adults ever increasing opportunities to understand works of art. 

All of this has been coupled in the United States with a sudden aware- 
ness of our own artistic heritage. American art, if studied at all, has usually 
been presented as a provincial and naive imitation of European ideas and 
values. It is now perfectly clear that beneath all the confusion and uncer- 
tainty of our national growth lie very real areas of creative achievement in 
the arts. From our beginning as a nation, we have by no means been without 
our own peculiar artistic vitality, and a recognition of this has done much to 
quicken and broaden our understanding of our own struggle toward cultural 
maturity. At the same time, our leading role in international affairs has 
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Anonymous, Lantern, Tin, Pennsyl- 
vania, ¢ 1775. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Carnegie Color Slide. 


aroused in other nations a healthy curiosity about us; and no small part of 
this curiosity is centered upon our artistic production. Altogether this creates 
an unprecedented demand for a comprehensive body of visual material which 
will illustrate the nature and quality of American art. 

The Carnegie Study of the Arts of the United States is a project devoted 
to the partial fulfillment of this need. Its objectives are: first, to compile a col- 
lection of material which will illustrate the history of American art in most of 
its phases from the beginning to the present, and to document each work as 
accurately as possible ; second, to select from this total collection approximately 
4,000 works to be photographed in color and reproduced in the form of 
high quality color slides. These slides are intended for distribution to educa- 
tional institutions in this country and abroad. 

In planning the operation of such a mammoth survey, the Director, 
Lamar Dodd, Head of the Department of Art, The University of Georgia, 
took the initial step by appointing an Advisory Board consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Director of the Whitney Museum 
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of American Art; Oliver Larkin, Professor of Art, Smith College; Tremaine 
McDowell, Chairman of the Program in American Studies at the University 
of Minnesota; William H. Pierson, Jr., Professor of Art at Williams College 
and Executive Secretary of the Study; Martha Davidson of Claremont, the 
Coordinating Editor. 

Initially, the Board had to consider how to plot a course which would 
lead to a set of color slides representing a histor, of the highest achievements 
in the visual arts of the United States; what material should be included; and 
who should be given the responsibility for selecting that material. Apart 
from technical problems relating to photography and to the production and 
distribution of the slides, these were questions which, when answered, would 
determine the basic character of the Study. It was decided that such a pictorial 
survey should extend from prehistoric times to the present day and should 
encompass all the arts which could be reproduced effectively by means of color 
slides, and which would be useful particularly for educational purposes—the 
ultimate objective of the Study. Stage Design was included, but the animated 
arts—drama, motion pictures, and the dance—were eliminated as being 
beyond the effective scope of a slide study. 

Further, it was decided to entrust the selection of material to a specialist 
in each of the various art fields. In assembling the examples, a goal of 10,000 
was set. From these 4,000 would be chosen for the slide set. This would allow 
for any contingencies that might arise. While generous for the purpose, 10,000 
works of art are only a very small proportion of existing material. To wianow 
them to 4,000 would require an extensive knowledge of the arts and, equally, 
an awareness of artistic quality. 

Because of the large scope of the Study, the arts were divided into 18 cate- 
gories. A specialist in each area was invited to choose a stated number of 
objects which he judged to record the development and achievements of his 
subject. The 18 categories and consultants are as follows: 


American Indian Art 
Frederick Dockstader, The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion 
Architecture, City Design, and Landscape Architecture 
17th and 18th Centuries: Hugh Morrison, Dartmouth College 
19th Century: William Jordy, Brown University 
20th Century: Vincent Scully, Yale University 
Costume Design 
Lucy Barton, University of Texas 
Decorative and Applied Arts 


17th and 18th Centuries: Charles F. Montgomery, Henry Francis DuPont 
Winterthur Museum 
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19th Century: G. Haydn Huntley, Northwestern University 
20th Century: William Friedman, Indiana University 
Graphic Arts 


17th-19th Centuries: Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
20th Century: William S. Lieberman, Museum of Modern Art 


Painting 
17th and 18th Centuries: Virgil Barker, University of Miami 
19th Century: Edgar P. Richardson, Detroit Institute of Fine Arts 
20th Century: John I. H. Baur, Whitney Museum of American Art 


Photography 
Beaumont Newhall, George Eastman House 
Sculpture 


17th-19th Centuries: George Heard Hamilton, Yale University 
20th Century: Andrew Ritchie, Yale University 
Stage Design 
Donald Oenslager, Yale University 
Visual Communications 
Mildred Constantine, Museum of Modern Art 


The consultants were asked to select first and second choices to be com- 
piled in separate lists. They were advised to choose works of art that are out- 
standing, available for photography, in good condition, and suitable for color 
slides. For permanent file, index cards were printed with headings for perti- 
nent data. The information on these cards, checked during photography and 
by the editors, will be included in a catalogue which, it is hoped, will con- 
tain a black and white reproduction of each of the slides. The entire file of 
10,000 cards will become the property of The University of Georgia where 
it will be preserved. So large a body of selected material will be a major 
source for future work in the arts of this country. Creative scholarship may 
well find additional uses for this corpus. 

Some changes in the lists which were received were recommended by the 
Advisory Board, others were found to be necessary during photography: for 
example, a building had been destroyed, an object lost, or a painting badly 
damaged. But, on the whole, the slide set will correspond closely with the 
consultants’ original recommendations. : 

In addition to the catalogue, each slide set will be accompanied by a 
publication containing a series of 18 essays, each written as an introduction 
to a subject area by the consultant who selected the material. Taken together, 
the short essays will serve to orient the use of the slides, particularly by those 
who have not specialized in the study of American arts. 
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Anonymous, San Xavier del Bac Mis- 
sion, Churrigueresque. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Carnegie Color Slide. 


The second objective of the Study, the quantity production of high qual- 
ity reasonably priced color slides, was in many ways the more difficult to 
achieve. A preliminary survey of the problem revealed at the time that there 
were two techniques of color photography and slide production in common 
use among makers of art color slides. The first is to take the camera directly 
to the object and there, on the spot, make as many slides as are needed. By 
this method every single slide is an original photograph of the original object. 
There is no question that it is the more desirable common technique. How- 
ever, it presents one difficulty. In most instances there is no sure way of de- 
termining in advance exactly how many slides will be required. To be sure, a 
tough estimate can be made and on the basis of this an inventory of slides 
can be set up. But once the inventory is exhausted it is necessary, if a con- 
tinuing supply is to be maintained, to take the camera back to the object. 
Such a procedure is prohibitively expensive especially when the objects are 
numerous and widely scattered as they are in the case of the Carnegie Study. 
Furthermore, it is a constant source of nuisance for museum directors and 
private owners alike. 

The second technique in common use today is to make a master slide of 
each object by direct photography and to have that master slide reproduced in 
quantity by a duplicating process. This method has one distinct advantage, 
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Eames, Charles. Case Study House, 
1949. Pacific Palisades, California. 
Carnegie Color Slide. 


it can turn out slides in great quantities at a minimum cost. Against it, how- 
ever, is the inevitable poor quality that results, Although marked improve- 
ments have been made in recent years, there is still no duplicating process 
known which can faithfully reproduce the original with consistent and pre- 
dictable results. 

In an effort to solve this dilemma it was decided to conduct a series of 
experiments. This would not only help to establish standards of quality, it 
would also lead to a better understanding of the technical limits within 
which it would be necessary to work. The first of these experiments were 
carried out at the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York. Here 
a several objects presenting various color, texture and lighting problems were 
4 photographed under controlled conditions. In making these photographs 
every well-known American color film was used. The resulting transparencies 
were then duplicated by several carefully selected laborgtories using every 
available duplicating process. Then came the critical test. Both the original 
transparencies and the duplicates were taken back to the Whitney Museum 
and projected immediately beside the objects themselves. The reviewing was 
done by the Advisory Board of the Study and by members of the Whitney 
Museum staff. By using identical projectors and controlled lighting of the 
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objects it was possible to make a thorough comparative check of the various 
films and duplicating methods, with particular attention to such questions as 
definition of detail, film latitude, color balance and contrast. The results 
were as diverse as the films, the techniques and the laboratories involved. The 
actual slides reviewed numbered in the hundreds and the total lack of any 
consistent results proved conclusively that the duplicating process offered no 
possibility of achieving the standards established for the project. 

The answer to this apparently insoluble problem was found by turning 
to a completely different technique of slide making—the color negative. The 
negative process has been in use in the motion picture industry since the first 
days of color film, and has been widely employed in the field of professional 
color photography for some years. More recently it has appeared in Europe 
as a means of producing art co’ — slides. It has also been used experimentally 
in this country for the same purpose, although with questionable results and 
never On a serious scale. The first real potentials in this area, however, were 
opened up through the introduction by the Eastman Kodak Company of a 
new color negative material, Ektacolor, Type S. This film is not only mod- 
erately high speed, and fine grain, it also has wide latitude and excellent color 
characteristics. Furthermore, it is balanced for flash and can thus be used with 
stroboscopic light. This presents numerous advantages. A large professional 
strobe unit is capable of delivering sufficient quantities of illumination to 
make possible the exposure times called for in the specifications of the film. 
In addition, the amount of illumination is exactly the same with every flash. 
Consequently, accurate exposure indices based upon distance ratios of light 
source to object can easily be established, thus assuring constant exposure re- 
sults. But even more important, the color balance of a strobe flash is virtually 
the same as daylight. Accordingly the two can be used in combination with- 
out any disturbance of the color balance in the negative. For certain types of 
architectural photography this opens up wide possibilities, particularly in many 
contemporary interiors where large areas of glass are involved and the ex- 
terior virtually becomes a part of the interior. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage gained from the use of the color nega- 
tive is the diversity of technical control which it permits both at the camera 
and in the laboratory. Because of the film’s wide latitude, an elastic interpreta- 
tion of exposure is possible, and the way is opened for a more immediate and 
subtle relationship between the film and the object being photographed. In 
photography in the round, for example, where strong contrasts of light and 
shadow are involved, the details in one area can be brought out without 
sacrificing details in the other. By adjusting the relationship between the 
exposure time at the camera and the developmnt of the film, it is possible to 
control both the density and contrast of the finished negative. In addition, the 
printing of the positive transparency from the negative offers other areas of 
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control. Here the density of the finished print can be increased or decreased 
simply by changing the amount of light which passes through the negative. 
Also, the color balance of the prints can be adjusted by adding filters to the 
printing light source. Finally, just as in a black and white enlargement, it is 
possible to frame the image appropriately to the slide shape. 

Also important in the achievement of high quality was the decision to 
work entirely in the 4 x 5 size. This not only facilitates handling, identifying 
and filing of negatives, it also makes possible a more flexible camera tech- 
nique. In the past one of the principal drawbacks of 2 x 2 slides has been the 
limitations of the 35 mm camera. The small size of the image makes accurate 
focusing and framing difficult and with the fixed lens it is impossible to cor- 
rect for perspective distortion. However, by working in the larger size it 
became possible to employ the finest view cameras with every kind of swing 
and focusing mechanism. 

One additional refinement to be derived from the use of 4 x 5 cut 
film is the introduction into the finished slide of a built-in black border 
around paintings. Because very few paintings conform exactly in shape to the 
proportions of the camera image, photographs of paintings made on standard 
reversal films frequently show sections of frame or background around the 
picture. In order to eliminate this it has been necessary in the past to black 
out the unwanted areas with a mask or tape. However, when the color nega- 
tive is used it is possible, by a system of double exposure, to print a black 
border directly on the slide itself. Since this is done on the 4 x 5 negative 
before printing, and not on the 2 x 2 slide after printing, it can be accom- 
plished with greater accuracy and the danger of serious cropping of the pic- 
ture is eliminated. This means that slides of paintings can be bound in 
standard paper masks without the necessity of special hand masking to 
eliminate backgrounds. 

All these areas of control gave to the project the one thing it was 
seeking above all else—predictable results. It was now possible to establish and 
maintain standards, and slides of identical quality could be produced at any 
time, in any size and in any quantity. But at this point the eternal question is 
asked, are these original slides? The answer, of course, is yes; but in order 
to understand both the question and the answer it is necessary to explain what 
is meant by the word “original.” 

When a person refers to a slide as an ‘‘original” he generally means that 
it is a positive transparency made by original photography directly from an 
object. It is thus distinguished from a ‘duplicate’ which is made by te- 
photographing the original transparency rather than the object. The film used 
for both the “original” and the “duplicate” is called a “reversal” film because 
in each case the resulting photograph is a positive rather than a negative. 
What most people do not realize, however, is that a positive transparency 
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made with a reversal film does have a negative. If a reversal film is taken 
from the tanks at one of the early stages of the development process it will 
seem to be a kind of greyish negative. In order to activate the film for the 
final print this greyish negative is exposed to light. It is then bleached away 
and the positive is deveioped. In other words, in the reversal technique the 
negative is built into the film and in the process of development is destroyed. 
Consequently, there is no surviving negative from which additional prints can 
be made. If more slides are required they must be provided by a duplicating 
method using a similar reversal film with the subsequent loss of a second 
negative. It is precisely because of this that “duplicates’’ are not, and never 
can be, as good in quality as the “original.” When a color negative material 
such as Ektacolor, Type S is used, the negative is not destroyed but becomes, 
in effect, the original photograph. Just as with a black and white negative it 
can be filed away to be used over and over again, and every slide made from 
that negative is an ‘original’ in exactly the same sense that every slide made 
by direct photography with a reversal film is an “‘original.”’ 

From the start, the ultimate distribution of the slide sets and catalogue 
has been regarded as a consideration of utmost importance in a project having 
as its aim the extension of a specific body of knowledge. To introduce The 
Carnegie Study of the Arts of the United States to the educational world, 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York will present a number of sets to a 
selected group of educational institutions. Later, the slides will be made 
available for purchase both in this country and overseas. The sale of slides at 
no more than the current market price which, needless to say, is far below 
actual cost, is made possible by funds which were given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to The University of Georgia. Ideally, an institution 
should be able to obtain the complete set of 4,000 slides. Practically, many 
will be unable to fit so large a purchase into a limited budget, some will re- 
quire fewer slides, and others will want slides only of selected categories. In 
recognition of the various needs and purposes of different purchases, arrange- 
ments have been made with a commercial distributor which will allow for the 
sale of a complete set, a partial set, or individual slides. Although the stand- 
atd size of the slides will be 2 x 2, they will also be available on special 
order in the 3-1/, x 4 size. 

The plan for dividing the complete set into smaller units is facilitated 
by the breakdown into 18 categories as these can be re-arranged in many 
different combinations. For example, they can be combined according to a 
major classification, such as Architecture in the 19th Century, or Arts of the 
20th Century. A smaller set comprising fewer examples of all 18 categories 
will also be prepared for those who are unable to acquire the larger set. 
Further, plans are being made for a special set to be used in such related 
fields as history, philosophy, and literature. The slides for this set, although 
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“Owl Wood, carved and 
painted. Tlingit. Yakutat, Alaska, 
1890. Portland Art Museum. Carnegie 
Color Slide. 


primarily selected for artistic value, will be chosen because they are also doc- 
ments of important events, monuments, places, and persons. 

The complexities involved in the preparation and handling of materials in 
so many different forms at first seemed insuperable. The elasticity of the final 
plans for distribution evolved from the determination of the Director and 
every member of the Advisory Board to place the Carnegie slides within the 
reach of the widest possible public. 

The Study does not pretend that it is providing a definitive teaching 
instrument either in its scholarly or technical production. It is closer to the 
truth to say that it marks only the beginning. Nevertheless, in working out the 
project no effort has been spared. The highest professional standards of colot 
photography and slide production have been employed throughout, standards 
which would not have been possible without the Carnegie grant, and when 
finished the collection should constitute the finest and most complete body 
of color material yet produced on American art. 
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THE PHOENIX AND THE TIMING OF STYLE 


January 1, 1960 


Ezra Oldcastle 


The story of Leo Creel’s over-night rise to eminence has been told and 
retold since his demise two years ago, but it so brilliantly illuminates Creel’s 
theory of the pinpoint timing of style that it warrants recounting in this con- 
nection. There was only one witness at the end, Erman Wohl, the dealer, 
but the accuracy of his report may be relied upon. For our purposes here, 
little need be recalled regarding the years leading up to the master’s final 
moments. Suffice it to say that Creel gave his life to art: for twenty years he 
painted and Emma, his wife, waited on tables. 

There is no solid body of work confirming his genius; throughout the 
years he lavished his life’s blood on only one huge canvas. But the one was 
enough, as by now is well known. Precisely at the end of twenty years he 
flicked in the finishing touches. He signed the painting, gave it the curious 
title Phoenix Philandrus, and called in Wohl. 

At a glance the dealer perceived the Phoenix’ value and pronounced it 
magnificent. “It projects a powerful experiential symbolization of a totally 
new reality,” he said, it won't sell.” 

Hearing this, Creel ‘turned pale, then blue.”” (His complexion normally 
was of a ruddy cast.) He groaned and uttered what were to be his last words: 
“Why not?” Wohl explained: “These days nothing moves but smears and 


droppings. There’s no market for phoenixes . . .”” The artist responded to 
this information with (sic/) a ‘sardonic smile.” Then he dropped to the 
floor and expired just as Wohl was adding: “. . . But I’m willing to try.” 


The hour was 2:34 p.m.; the day: the second of January, 1958. 

The rest is history quickly told. As a kindness to Emma, who now hated 
the sight of the masterpiece, Wohl hauled the Phoenix away to his shop. 
The following day he hustled back to console the grieving widow. “Dry 
your tears, my dear lady,” he advised. “The Phoenix is sold!——-(he named 
a famous collector of modern art) bought it for the National Gallery!” 
“Sold!” cried Madame. ‘But you said there was no market !”’ 

“Indeed there was not,” the dealer explained, “until 4e saw it and said: 


Professor Ezra Oldcastle of Sphinxburg Academie has been ‘‘assisted’’ in the preparation of this 
document by Elizabeth Okerbloom, whose husband, Charles, is an artist-teacher on the faculty of 
the University of Arkansas. Formerly an art editor, Mrs. Okerbloom is now designing publications 
for the University of Arkansas Editorial Service. 
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Leonardo Creel: Chronology 


1913 Born, May 29 1956 Completed Guide To Greatness 

1924 Critique of American Art 1958 Completed Phoenix, Jan. 1 

1937 The Staircase Theory, Aug. 27 1958 Died, Jan. 2 

1937 Marriage, Dec. 28 1958 Phoenix sold, Jan. 3 

1937 Creel’s personal style-time sched- 1973 Completion date for projected 
ule charted, Dec. 30 painting, Peace With Justice 

1938 Commenced work on Phoenix 1988 Completion date for projected 
Philandrus, Jan. 1 painting, Utopia 


‘A bird! How refreshing! I'm sick and tired of droppings!’ ”’ 

During the course of the two years since the Phoenix changed hands 
in this manner, it has become almost universally acknowledged to be “‘prob- 
ably the most important single painting of the mid-century,” and its creator 
has been crowned with the ne plus ultra of critical praise. Creel’s ‘life-long 
sacrifice for art’ and his sincerity have been accorded due honor. His daring 
adoption of the “eggs-in-one-basket theory’ has been held up as a “‘severe 
challenge to adherents of the solid-body-of-work school.’’ His unique fortune 
in having “turned over, so to speak, one hundred percent of his artistic out- 
put” has been noted, not without envy by his fellow artists. His “dazzling 
technical innovation, the flick method, has left the art world speechless.” And 
above all, his “vital recasting of old thematic material’ has been lauded, 
particularly his choice of the Phoenix, “that peerless paragon of flight,” to 
symbolize “the ascendance of Buddha,’”’ “the dangers of philandering,” and 
“the speed-up of commerce in the Age of Aviation.” 

Now in this flood of critical acclaim—and the above quotations by no 
means exhaust the range—practically all facets of the man’s life and work 
have received attention except the one closest to the artist's heart, namely: 
the timing of his program. In defense of my colleagues I hasten to state that 
no blame attaches to their defection in this matter, for until the diaries were 
examined recently, there was no knowledge of a style-timing program at all. 
Full explanation must await publication of the artist's complete writings. 
Meanwhile, through the kindness of Madame Creel and her publishers, I 
have the signal honor of revealing the master’s theoretical basis for style 
timing the Phoenix. 

* 


It is to be noted that a thread of idealism weaves throughout the diaries, 
starting with the first childish entry, dated Jan. 2, 1918. Obviously leaning 
toward an army career, little Leo writes: ‘Duty, Honor, Country. Whistler 
and Poe were romantic fools.” Two years later (March 24, 1920), he sees 
his destiny shaping: “How could a man born in the year of the Armory 
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Show and named for da Vinci be anything but a painter?’ And in three 
years more (April 3, 1923), he would record his personal code in its final 
imperishable form: “Art, Country, Honor, ~~ in that order. Gauguin 
was a dope to quit the market ina slump year . 

Already his sense of timing quic kens. 

First inklings of the master’s closely-reasoned critique of American art 
appear in entries of the following year, beginning Nov. 11, 1924: 

“The old wheeze, many are called, few are chosen, states only a partial 
truth. Many are called, few choose the hazardous highest aim of all possible 
aims for the painter. Of these few, fewer have what it takes to produce an 
art that will be considered seriously; and of these, even fewer will be chosen. 
What prevents more also-rans of exceptional ability from making the grade? 
They eliminate themselves, through the most fantastic faults of character and 
judgment... .” 

On the following day, Nov. 12, we find his thoughts still hovering on 
this theme: “An American artist must believe that his choices for action effect 
to some degree the realization or failure of his aims. Is there a set of prin- 
ciples which, if faithfully applied, may help the promising beginner to pro- 
duce an art of significance? Surely he needs a guide to greatness. . . .” 

Creel's theories developed gradually through his shrewd analyses of 
artists’ aims and programs. His early comments on Cézanne, for instance 
(Sept. 16, 1925), point up the direction of his thought: “What folly to 
start with a style twenty years behind times, and worse, to wind up twenty 
yeats ahead! No pinpointing here! If he hoped for reward in this world, he 
should have timed his operations with greater precision. The fact that so 
many artists have died before cashing in on their life work is evidence that 
their activities were not based on solid strategy of timing.”’ 

Of Picasso, his foremost competitor, he has nothing to say but praise 
(Sept. 18, 1925): “The Spaniard has a crack system for beating Old Hatness. 
He leads all by the nose and gets paid handsomely for it. Americans would 
do well to study his style-time schedule. . 

An idealist first, last, and always, Creel believed that ‘American artists’ 
failure to take world leadership in style is due to our lack of daring construc- 
tive theory.”’ (May 9, 1930.) “I shall be accused, of course, of chauvinism. 
But why,”” he demands, “why do we always wait for Europeans to do our 
thinking for us? Why are we forever tagging behind them in style? An In- 
ternational Age requires an International Style. Granted. I'm all for it. But 
must the character of that style be dictated by Europeans alone? To assume 
our cultural responsibilities, our share in world leadership, we Americans 
must evolve an International Style of our own direction which will prove as 
fruitful for universal exploration as is the current International Style which 
is promoted so successfully by Paris. 
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“The prime aim of the new direction must be the forging of significant 
symbolism which will be meaningful and inspiring for all peoples, in a 
religious and moral sense. Lacking universal meaningful symbols of brother. 
hood, what hope for mankind? . . . What higher calling for the artist? , , .” 

Here we find the dynamic center of Creel’s credo, which later he would 
reframe on a larger scale in his extraordinary textbook, Guide To Greatness, 

The sheer magnitude of his accomplishments in the face of public in. 
difference is brought home to us sharply in a poignant entry in his diary on 
Christmas Day, 1937. Obviously in a desperate mood, he sighs: ‘Why must 
an American artist grub for a mean living? Without capital he is a pawn,” 
Three days later, Leo and his sweetheart, ‘‘Emmie,” were joined in wedlock, 
and on New Year’s Day, 1938, he commenced work on studies for the 
monumental canvas which he hoped would prove the validity of his theories 
and open a door to a meaningful international style. 

So much for the artist's life and general philosophy. It remains for us 
only to follow the pins, as it were, as he pinpoints the style-timing of his 
masterpiece. 

* * 


In the Guide To Greatness, which he completed in 1956, Creel ad- 
dresses “the potential few of the host of Americans who in recent years have 
taken to wielding brushes, fingers, knives, cans, and sticky tubes in a na- 
tional frenzy of self-expression.” 

“You few,” he writes, “you who have a potential chance of reserving 
for yourselves a place among the immortals on the Roster of Significance: 
You must have a program and time it well and live it day and night with 
all your powers. You must, that is, if you, like other Americans, hope to 
enjoy the fruits of your labors in this world and soon and why not. .. .” 

Chapter Three of the Guide sets forth the major principles of timing 
style: 

“Timing is everything, provided you have everything under control. 
Pinpoint accuracy in the timing of style requires the artist, like the general 
marshalling his men for battle, to arrive at the right place at the right time 
with the right quality in the right quantity in the right order. 

“Breaking this down to its constituent principles: Timing is a two-fold 
operation involving (1) the conception and execution of a personal form of 
expression which is in perfect relationship to the time-style of the era; and 
(2) the presentation of the new style in proper time-relationship to current 
market demands. The optimum moment for the convergence of (1) and (2) 
is the day on which the market is panting for a change of style in the direc- 
tion of the new style to be introduced. This crucial day must be calculated in 
advance; it must be not too soon, not too late. 

“Quality and quantity are right when enough works are presented to 
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demonstrate distinction without betraying weaknesses and cheapening the 
sales appeal of the portfolio as a whole. The right place for launching style 
is, unavoidably at this time, New York City. The right order, being primarily 
the responsibility of the dealer, requires the services of the right dealer, 

“From the moment the new style is successfully launched, a more com- 
plex set of style-timing principles comes into play. . . .” 

The key to the time-styling of the Phoenix is the Stripper-Descending- 
The-Staircase Theory (Fig. 1). This flight of fancy was found among Creel’s 
voluminous notes on the uses of freedom in enriching the resources of style. 
Briefly, it charts step by step the casting off of elements of style during the 
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past century, as European artists began freeing themselves and their art from 
smothering Renaissance traditions. Creel wrote (Aug. 27, 1937): 

“In seeking freedom, they began the great revolt from value—moral, 
political, and esthetic—which is still going on today. The first step was the 
shedding of conventions restricting content: the artist no longer had to tell 
a story in his pictures or present an uplifting message. Restraints of subject 
were loosened: the artist was free at last to consider an ashcan more suitable 
than a Madonna as a theme. Then the subject itself was torn to tidbits and 
became meaningless to all except imaginative depth psychologists. The final 
step was taken in about 1910, when the last shreds of subject matter were 
peeled off. 

“Meanwhile, step by step, the traditional means of representing the 
outer world were stripped away. Accurate coloring, shape, and modelling of 
natural forms were abandoned. Linear perspective was junked, and along 
with it the illusion of solidity, mass, and weight, and the rendering of space, 
depth, and atmosphere. 

“Today form and expression have been so thoroughly freed that the 
artist is hard put to find any scraps of outer reality left to slough off. The day 
of creating a shocking new style out of freeing art of something is passing, 
for nothing remains to be done away with except the act of painting and the 
artist himself. 

“In this final fling for freedom, our American artists may perhaps see 
a challenge to leadership at last, although years late as usual. For there must 
come a time of pause, a period of consolidating gains and testing the lows. 
There will be a fashion for painting formless nothings—mere scufflings with 
color—squooshes, droplets, smears—while thinking artists are stewing over 
what to do next. Each artist will have to decide for himself what the pause 
is to mean in the history of style. And because he is free to express himself, 
each must act on his own belief. 

“The impact of the artists’ conclusions will determine whether the pause 
is to constitute the thread-bare end of the old European revolt or the brave 
start of a new international movement. 

“And while the artists are thinking, they will keep milady, plucked to 
the buff, shimmying uncertainly at the bottom of the old staircase. Technical 
corrections of the downward trend may be tried—back up the familiar stairs 
toward Renaissance traditions, or sideways onto other platforms. But art 
never retraces her movements exactly. . . . I predict that—unless we are 
slower than usual—we Americans will be ready tg /ead up a new flight by 
the end of 1957....” 

* 


These prophetic passages from Creel's writings reveal his double triumph 
of timing. First, he analyzed the complexities of modern art history so skill 
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fully that he was able to forecast the changes of style that would take place 
during the following twenty years. This feat alone would have been enough 
to immortalize and enrich a professional historian, but Creel went on to 
the second and even more heroic accomplishment—the creation of Phoenix 
Philandrus, conceiving it in a style so bold that his competitors in 1958 
would throw in their brushes in despair. Ex-rays have revealed no evidence 
of faltering: from the first to the last breath-taking toe-flick, the pigment 
was applied with confounding assurance and with absolute consistency of 
style. (By the same token, to be sure, no stylistic growth or struggle is re- 
vealed—a flaw for which the artist has been severely taken to task.) 

But astounding as are the conception and execution of the canvas, the great- 
est glory of Creel’s achievement is manifest in the simple existence of his 
time schedule, in the simple fact that he produced the Phoenix with such 
nicety of timing that the art world in truth was “panting’’ for this very 
painting, this very convas, this rara avis itself and none other, at the very mo- 
ment of its completion! 

Now in view of Creel’s almost Faustian conquest of Time, how may 
we account for the collapse of his carefully constructed time schedule at the 
end? For indeed it failed him, and precisely twenty-four hours before he 
should have begun to enjoy his longed-for chance to feather his nest. 

Can it be that, while concentrating on problems of timing style, he ig- 
nored the secret prompting of the heart—that ultimate insight—the felt 
knowledge of life’s timing? Every genius has some weakness; can it be that 
Creel, in his final moment, sensed his? And can this be the explanation for 
the “sardonic smile” that passed over his countenance as he drew his last 
breath ? 

Be this as it may, such questions cannot engage us here, for enigmas 
of an artist's life are something apart from the import of his oewvre. Surely 
in the light of history Creel’s fatal error of judgment in timing his personal 
program will be outweighed by his contribution of the fabulous Phoenix, 
through which his name already has been mounted on the Roster of Sig- 
nificance ! 

And as to the Master's theoretical work, surely this too will become sig- 
nificant as artists apply his principles in shaping the time-style of the second 
half of our century. 

In so doing, his followers will bring to pass a monstrous irony, an 
eventuality which Creel himself most earnestly sought to steer clear of, but 
which he unwittingly made inevitable by his miscalculation of the most vital 
element in the pinpointing of his style: His place on the Roster will be shifted 
to the Corner of Honor reserved for Immortals of the Avant-Garde. For, as 
he observed of a brother avant-gardist, “If he hoped for reward in this world 
he should have timed his operations with greater precision.” With these 
grim words, Leonardo Creel penned his own epitaph. 
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STUDIES ON PICASSO, 1902-1905 


L. C. Breunig, Jr. 


The documentation on the early years of Picasso in Paris is still quite 
sparse, and additional bits of information are always welcome. We have 
come across several reviews of expositions in 1902 and 1905 which have 
apparently escaped the eyes of the biographers and which help in a modest 
way to fill the gaps in our knowledge of the beginning and the end of the 
Blue Period. The standard works on Picasso suggest that between the review 
by Félicien Fagus of the first, 1901 show at Vollard’s (‘‘L’Invasion espagnole: 
Picasso,” La Revue blanche, 15 July, 1901)! and Apollinaire’s essay in 1905 
(“Les jeunes:Picasso peintre,"’ La Plume, 15 May, 1905) four years of total 
silence elapsed in Paris, whereas the studies which we present bring to light 
not only a greater number of expositions but also a more widespread interest 
in the young painter than one would have dared to assume. 


It always seemed rather odd to us that Fagus himself, after his initial 
enthusiasm, should have ignored the subsequent expositions. In 1901 he 
had come away from Vollard’s definitely impressed by the sixty-five paintings 
on display and had written of Picasso: ‘Lui est peintre, absolument peintre, 
et bellement; sa divination de ‘la matiére’ suffirait a |'attester: comme tous 
les purs peintres il adore la couleur pour elle, or chaque matiére a sa couleur 
propre. Aussi tout sujet l’enamoure et tout lui est sujet... .”’ Fagus was a 
regular contributor to both La Revue blanche and La Plume, and nothing 
would have been more natural than for him to report on either of the 1902 
shows at Vollard’s and Berthe Weill's. Our search through La Plume was 
fruitless, but in La Revue blanche there appeared on September 1, 1902 a 
fairly detailed article entitled “Les Espagnols” (pp. 65-68). Picasso is only 
one of several young Spaniards treated here, but the section devoted to him 
is valuable as a precise description of certain specific works shown at Berthe 
Weill’s from April 1 to 15. It thus complements the catalogue preface of 
Adrien Farge,? which is apparently the only other document on this ex- 
position. 


Professor Breunig, of the Department of French, Barnard College, came across the material for 
this article in the course of research for a book on Picasso's Poets. He is the author of an article, 
“Apollinaire as an early apologist for Picasso,’’ Harvard Library Bulletin (Autumn, 1953). 


*Reprinted in Les Cahiers d'art, no. 7, p. 96, 1932. 
* idem. 
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Picasso, naguére furieux festoiement de couleurs, concentre sd vigueur dans le 
sens de l'énergie. Un petit enfant grave, presque raidi, au menton tétu, au front 
lourd, aux yeux souffrants, méfiants, impitoyables, traité rien que dans les bleus 
et qui pose comme un infant historique. Une fille au tub, maigres jambes et maigre 
torse, qui debout, épongeant sa hanche, hausse haut |’épaule du bras qui méne 
jéponge, figure une beauté gréle, contournée, sereine avec étrangeté. L’Hétaire, 
ses contours cernés sur le fond de bleu mat, majesté qui s ignore, la contorsion 
féline de l’épaule et des mains, la fixité du regard sous la coiffure comme d’idole 
de son vaste chapeau a panache bleu foncé, font d’elle quelque chose d'hiéra- 
tique, qui se précise dans La Vierge aux cheveux d'or (la méme ou sa soeur?): 
rien qu'une trés jeune femme sur son ventre allongée; la téte redressée qui vague- 
ment regarde; d'un nez court de béte le froncement qui aspire et flaire; stupeur 
d'animal qui serait dieu: quelque sphinx. Cela dans la matité éclatante d’a plats 
emprisonnés de contours soigneusement cherchés, accusés profondément: cette 
simplification appuie matériellement l'impression de vitrail qu’engendre I'esprit 
de ces toiles 


The first of these paintings (fig. 1) is apparently the one which Farge 
entitles ‘“Bébé’’ and which is reproduced in the Zervos catalogue (Vol. I, 
p. 58, pl. 116) as Child seated in armchair. Farge makes no reference in 
his preface to the second work, but this is obviously Le Tub in the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington (Zervos, I, p. 51, pl. 103) or, as it is usually 
called in English, The Blue Room. L’Hétaire, judging from the description 
of both Farge and Fagus, is the oil entitled in Zervos (I, p. 21, pl. 42) 
Courtesan with a Jewel Necklace (fig. 2). As for the fourth work, which 
Farge also calls La Vierge aux cheveux d'or, we have so far been unsuccessful in 
locating it. 

Fagus concludes his study of the young Spanish painters on a rather 
prophetic note: “Tous ces artistes espagnols ont du tempérament, de la 
race, et de l'individualité; chacun parfait possesseur de son jardin per- 
sonnel, 4 la fois parent du jardin voisin. Ils n’ont pas encore leur grand 
homme, le conquérant qui absorbe tout et tout renouvelle, fait dater tout de 
lui, qui se fagonne un illimité univers. . . .’’ Unfortunately Fagus does not 
suggest that Picasso is this man, but the fact that he raises the question at 
all is proof of considerable insight into the future and of faith in the 
Spanish contribution to XXth century art. 

Fagus was not a professional art critic. He was a poet who in 1902, at 
the age of thirty, had published two volumes of verse and who was to go 
on developing a style of considerable refinement and delicacy reminiscent of 
Nerval and Verlaine. André Salmon has portrayed him as a young “anarch- 
ist” at that time and as one of the more colorful and vociferous figures on 
Montmartre. Although too independent to belong to any school of poetry 
he was on the whole sympathetic to the avant garde attitude of the Symbolist 

*See Souvenirs sans fin (Paris 1955), passim. Salmon also claims (pp. 75-76) 
that Picasso was acquainted with the poetry of Fagus and recommended to him the 


volume Testament de ma vie premiére, which had appeared in 1898. 
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Fig. 1. Picasso: Child seated in an armchair, 1901, Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Pa. 


periodicals to which he contributed. At the turn of the century La Revue 
blanche and La Plume were, along with Le Mercure de France and L’Ermitage, 
perhaps the most forward-looking literary magazines in Paris. All of them 
were off-shoots of the Symbolist movement of 1885, and the fact that each 
had a regular department on modern painting tends to confirm the belief 
which the Symbolist poets had held so ardently since Baudelaire in the unity 
and interdependence of the arts. 

Both La Plume and L’Ermitage, for example, commented on the first 
expositions which Berthe Weill held in her new Gallery in January and again 
in March of 1902 and which included works by Maillol and Matisse. If 
Picasso's April exposition was neglected it was undoubtedly because both 
magazines felt obliged to report on the Salon des Indépendants which took 
place at the same time and crowded out the smaller individual shows.‘ 

Of these four periodicals the one most closely associated with the Sym- 


‘In 1901, after the Vollard show, the following brief and very cautious note, by 
the critic Francois-Charles, had appeared in L’Ermitage #(September 1901, p. 241): 
“Quant a M. Picasso qui, m‘a-t-on dit, est extrémement jeune, il débute avec un tel 
éclat, que je me permets d’avoir pour l'avenir, quelques inquiétudes 4 son sujet. On 
pourrait dire d’ou sort chacun de ses tableaux et leur variété est par trop considérable. 
N’empéche qu'il est doué, mais je lui conseillerais, pour son bien, de ne plus faite 
une toile par jour.” 
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Fig. 2. Picasso: Courtesan with Jewel Necklace, 1901, 
County Museum, Los Angeles, California. 


bolist movement and indeed the one usually considered as its official mouth- 
piece was Le Mercure de France; and it would seem strange indeed that the 
Mercure should have remained oblivious to Picasso’s 1901 and 1902 exposi- 
tions. A glance at the issues of these years uncovered a most interesting article, 
a review by Charles Morice entitled “Exposition de MM. Picasso, Launay, 
Pichot, et Girieud,”’ (Mercure de France, December, 1902). Morice is known 
to students of Symbolist poetry as the author of a work on Verlaine and 
especially of La Littérature de toute a l'heure (1890), an apology for Sym- 
bolism and one of the most complete statements of the aspirations of the 
young French poets toward the end of the century. Although he was to be- 
come better known later as an art historian and author of a work on Gauguin, 
he was still in 1902 primarily a poet and literary critic and had, in fact, 
just replaced André Fontainas as art critic of the Mercure when the article 
on Picasso appeared. 

Morice reviews a 1902 exposition at Berthe Weill’s,—not, however, the 
April show, since it is known that Picasso shared the gallery then with Louis 
Betnard-Lemaire. The three painters to whom Morice refers, Fabien Launay, 
Ramon-Antonio Pichot and Pierre Girieud, must have held a joint show with 
Picasso later in the year, and Berthe Weill herself, as a matter of fact, re- 
alls in her memoirs (Pan! dans l'oeil, Paris, 1933, p. 83) that beginning 
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on October 15 she displayed the works of these four artists. If this October 
show has never been included in official lists of Picasso expositions it is un- 
doubtedly because one hesitates to rely on the often whimsical and inaccurate 
memory of Berthe Weill. In this particular case, however, the Morice article 
certainly confirms her recollection. 


We quote the introduction and the section devoted to Picasso: 


Rue Victor-Massé, chez Mile Weill, au rez-de-chaussée d'un étroit magasin, 
ces quatre artistes—deux Francgais, deux Espagnols—ont réuni leurs plus récentes 
veuvers. Francais? Espangols? Dis-je bien vrai? Non. Tous quatre, citoyens de 
Montmartre! Patrie de leur désir, atmosphére de leurs travaux et de leurs ambj- 
tions, de leur art. 

Art jeune (je ne dis pas “l'art nouveau!) avec ses audaces et ses 
bonheurs, ses faiblesses, ses dangers: la période de recherches en soi et dans la 
nature. Picasso a vingt ans, et ses camarades ne sont pas beaucoup plus vieux 
que lui. Ils sont loin encore, sans doute, les uns et les autres, de la maitrise, 
Ils ne se possédent pas. Mais je ne sais rien de plus intéressant, de plus émouvant 
que cette sorte d’avant-l'aube des esprits,—rien, aussi, de plus significatif: si vous 
voulez connaitre les directions présentes de l'art, interrogez les artistes qui sont 
en train se se chercher eux-mémes, tout en se dégageant de |'enseignement recu. 

Ceux dont j’étudie l'effort vous répondraient qu ils ont déja traversé I'impres- 
sionisme et qu'ils n’y retourneront pas. Ils sen souviennent, toutefois, et ne 
sauraient sans ingratitude nier ce qu'ils lui doivent; seulement ils aiment ailleurs. 
Ou? je soupgonne qu'il ne leur serait pas trés facile de le dire avec précision. 
Encore une fois ils cherchent. Ils cherchent et ce qu’ils produisent est bien d'un 
temps ot la poésie des symbolistes et le roman des naturalistes sont contemporains. 
Il y a beaucoup de réalisme, de “brutalisme’’ méme dans la peinture qu'on peut 
voir rue Victor-Massé. Mais trés bizarrement, cette dévotion servile aux premiers 
dehors des étres et des choses se combine avec un bel instinct décoratif. Cest 
par la que cet art en formation, en route, est riche en précieuses indications de 
l’ordre le plus général. 

Pour l'heure, il se bute au négatif, ce mur ot il est fatal que se brisent 
les générations sans amour. Cela est visible chez tous, moins chez Pichot et 
Girieud, davantage chez Launay, plus encore chez Picasso. 

Elle est extraordinair, la tristesse stérile qui pése sur l'oeuvre entiére de 
ce trés jeune homme. Cette oeuvre est déja innombrable. Picasso, qui peignit 
avant d'apprendre 4 lire, semble avoir recu la mission d’exprimer avec son pinceau 
tout ce qui est. On dirait d'un jeune dieu qui voudrait refaire le monde. Mais c'est 
un dieu sombre. Les centaines de visages qu'il a peints grimacent; pas un sourire. 
Son monde ne serait pas plus habitable que ses maisons lépreuses. Et sa peinture 
elle-méme est malade:—incurablement? Je ne sais. Mais 4 coup sar il y a la 
une force, un don, un talent. Tel dessin—une femme nue, accroupie—donne la 
sensation d'une merveille presque accomplice. Telle composition—au théatre, deux 
spectateurs, un homme et une femme, dans une loge se détournant de la scéne 
ou évolue la danseuse, lointaine, en pleine clarté—inquiéte et attire comme une 
Fleur du Mal. Des étres A peine sexués, “des défnons ordinaires”, aux yeux 
désolés, la téte basse, le front enfumé de pensées désespérantes ou criminelles 
. . . Faut-il, au bout du compte, souhaiter que cette peinture guérisse? Ne serait-il 
pas destiné, cet enfant d'une précocité effrayante, 4 donner la consécration du 
chef-d’oeuvre au sens négatif de vivre, 4 ce mal dont plus que pas un autre il 
souffre? .. . 
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Picasso is known to have returned to Paris in October of 1902 from 
Barcelona where he had been staying since the previous December, and 
Morice’s reference to the ‘most recent’’ works on display leads us to assume 
that the exposition included canvases painted in Spain. Unfortunately Morice 
gives no precise indications as to the number or titles of the works, and he 
specifically describes only two. The first, a drawing of a crouching woman, 
may possibly be the work listed in Zervos (IV, pl. 459) as “Dessin a la 
jume. Barcelone 1902.” The second, a theater scene, recalls the style of some 
of the 1901 Paris works, but we have not located any single work correspond- 
ing to the Morice description. 

After spending 1903 and the first months of 1904 in Barcelona Picasso 
settled in the “Bateau-Lavoir’’ of Montmartre where he remained until 1909. 
It is usually assumed that during this very important period he held no ex- 
positions in Paris, but a second article of Charles Morice reveals that in 1905 
there was a joint show at the Serrurier Galleries, 37 Boulevard Haussmann: 
“Exposition d'oeuvres de MM Trachsel, Gérardin, Picasso.” The date of this 
review—March 15 issue of Le Mercure de France, pp. 291-292—would seem 
to indicate that the exposition took place in early March of 1905. On this 
occasion Morice writes: 

Jai déja eu plusieurs fois l'occasion de parler de Picasso,’ de dire les 
dons extraordinaires de ce trés jeune artiste et de déplorer l'orientation négative 
de son effort vers la tristesse stérile et vers l'aspect caricatural des étres et des 
choses. Les oeuvres nouvelles qu'il expose dans les Galeries Serrurier annoncent 
une transformation heureuse de son talent. Ce n'est pas que rien n'y persiste de 
$a primitive vision sombre. Picasso est andalou, et peut-étre, en Espagne, est-ce 
un ineffacable signe de la race que cette prédilection pour les gestes et les accents 
du chagrin. Mais aujourd'hui les attitudes se simplifient, les unités se groupent 
moins minablement, la toile séclaire. Ce n'est plus le godt du triste, du laid 
pour eux-mémes; a ce prématuré crépuscule du spleen, qui logiquement eit da 
aboutir 4 la nuit de la désespérance de la mort, succéde par une bienfaisante 
anomalie un rayon de clarté: c'est l'aurore de la pitié qui point,—c'est le salut. 
Car ce qui surtout était triste dans les premiéres oeuvres de Picasso, d'autre part 
marquées déja d'une puissante empreinte personnelle, c'est qu'il semblait se 
délecter 4 la tristesse sams y compatir. Sa sensiblité s'est approfondie—Notons 
aussi que sa technique s'est affinée et fortifiée; see constructions sont plus solides 
que naguére et, du méme coup, se simplifient. 

It was in connection with this same exposition that Guillaume Apol- 
linaire, who had only recently met Picasso, wrote his first apology, a little 
known essay which antedates article in La Plume by a month and a half. 
It is entitled ‘Picasso, peintre et dessinateur’’ and appeared in the first (and 
only) issue of La Revue immoraliste (April, 1905, pp. 39-40). It may well 
have been written as a reply to Morice, since Apollinaire takes issue with 
those who stress the sterile disenchantment of Picasso's style. 


* This seems to be an exaggeration since Morice is not listed as having contributed 
to any review except Le Mercure de France during these years. 
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Picasso, peintre et dessinateur 


(Galeries Serrurier) 

On a dit de Picasso que ses oeuvres témoignaient d'un désenchantement 
précoce. 

Je pense le contraire. 

Tout l’enchante et son talent incontestable me parait au service d'une 
fantaisie qui méle justement le délicieux et lhorrible, l'abject et le délicat. 

Son naturalisme amoureux de précision se double de ce mysticisme qui en 
Espagne git au fond des ames les moins religieuses. On sait que Castelar portrait up 
chapelet dans sa poche et si Picasso est peu religieux (ce que je pense) il a di 
réserver, je gage, un culte de dulie raffinée envers sainte Thérése ou saint Isidore. 

A Rome, au moment du Carnaval, il y a des masques, (Arlequin, Colombine 
ou cuoca francese) qui le matin, aprés une orgie terminée parfois par un 
meurtre, vont 4 Saint-Pierre, baiser l'orteil usé de la statue du prince des apétres, 

Voila des étres qui enchanteraient Picasso. 

Sous les oripeaux éclatants de ses saltimbanques sveltes, on sent vraiment 
des jeunes gens du peuple, versatiles, rusés, adroits, pauvres et menteurs, 

Ses méres crispent des mains fines comme en ont souvent les jeunes méres 
de la classe populaire et ses femmes nues sont écussonnées de la toison que 
dédaignent les peintres traditionnels et qui est le bouclier de la pudeur occi- 
dentale. 


The May essay in La Plume (a good part of which Apollinaire re- 
printed in Les Peintres cubistes in 1913)* was in all probability inspired as 
well by the show at the Serrurier Galleries. The article was accompanied in 
any case by reproductions of five paintings which were quite plausibly on 
display at the exposition. They bear no captions, but four of them are readily 
identified as the painting in the Wright Ludington collection, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Saltimbanques with a Dog, 1905 (Zervos, I, p. 132, pl. 300) ; Woman 
with a Crow, 1904, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O., (Zervos, I, p. 107, 
pl. 240) ; Acrobat and young Harlequin (1, p. 129, pl. 297); and Aguarelle, 
1904 {also called Les deux ames} (VI, p. 79, pl. 652). The fifth, which 
shows a young harlequin seated on top of a wall, is not included in Zervos. 

Between 1901 and 1905, then, we find a half dozen different articles and 
reviews and almost as many expositions. Picasso, we may conclude, was some- 
what less detached from his public during these first years in Paris than is 
customarily believed, and his willingness to display his works, even in such 
a right bank stronghold as the Boulevard Haussmann, near the Opéra, belies 
the common notion of the rebellious young Bohemian. The three Symbolist 
magazines in which his name first appeared enjoyed together a fairly wide 
circulation among the more enlightened Parisians of the period, and one 
wonders whether it is justifiable, after the publicity of Fagus and Morice, to 
credit any later individual with the “discovery” of Picasso. With the ad- 
vantage of hindsight today we can perhaps chide these two critics for not 

*Reprinted also and in toto in Action, décembre 1920, pp. 54-56 and in 
Labyrinthe, no. 21, juillet-aoat 1946. 
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having been more profoundly aware of the genius with which they were 
dealing. Actually some of their comments were to become the leitmotivs of 
later Picasso criticism: Fagus’ hint, for example, that the subject as such no 
longer counts; his stress upon the intensity of the paintings; his awareness 
of the “strange,” ‘Sphinx-like’’ quality that pervades these works; Morice’s 
observation that Symbolism and Naturalism are fused in Picasso; and his 
view of the painter as a “young god’’—others were to call him a demiurge—- 
who has set out to remake the world according to his own vision. These are 
comments by “‘poet-critics” rather than professional art critics, and they will 
he repeated by later and greater poets such as Apollinaire, Cocteau, Breton, 
Eluard and Aragon. They are particularly apt in relation to Picasso, and they 
help us to understand why he should have been first appreciated by members 
of the Symbolist school who had been nourished on Baudelaire, Mallarmé 
and Rimbaud. 

Fagus and Morice may be criticized less perhaps for any lack of acuity 
than for their lack of conviction. Victims of their somewhat journalistic re- 
porting on the monthly round of expositions in Paris they apparently never 
felt the impulse, despite the cordial reception they gave Picasso, to become 
his ardent and devoted champions. Apollinaire, on the other hand, was gifted 
not only with the perceptiveness but with the ardor and persistence of a true 
apologist. In this more complete sense, in the sense, that is, in which 
Baudelaire understood criticism—as “partial, passionate, and political,’—and 
even though some of Apollinaire’s observations reiterate those of Fagus and 
Morice, it is perhaps more appropriate after all to praise him as the true 
“discoverer’’ of Picasso in Paris. 


OSKAR FRANK LEONARD HAGEN (1888-1957) 


Oskar Hagen was born at Wiesbaden, greatest measure, the history of his pres- 
Germany, on the 14th of October, 1888. ence and influence. The recognition and 
His studies in the field of art history led respect for art history among the humanis- 
to the doctorate from, University of Halle tic studies at Wisconsin was the result of 
and subsequently a professorship at the his contributions. During many student 
University of Goettingen—a position he generations, there was no undergraduate 
held until 1924. The following year, as a enrolled in art history, who did not know 
Carl Schurz Visiting Professor, he was intimately, or by reputation, the provoca- 
invited to the University of Wisconsin _ tive and stirring lectures and the inspiring 
where his unique talents and already im teaching of Oskar Hagen. Those who were 
pressive accomplishments moved the Uni- fortunate to be members of his seminars 
versity to seek his presence as a permanent _ will never forget the richness and depth of 
staff member. He accepted this invitation his learning which extended far beyond 
and in 1925 established the department of — the field of his chosen profession. Those 
Art History and for twenty-two years who came to know his personally enjoyed 
served as its chairman his friendship and the great hospitality of 

The history of the department at Wis- his home, his generosity and encourage- 
consin during these decades was, in its ment to graduate students, and the im- 
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measurable rewards of an association with 
a dynamic personality. 

Oskar Hagen was more than an art 
historian in the strict sense, and music was 
to be one of his deepest interests and a 
personal means of creative expression. 
The love of this art form led him, while 
still in Germany, to the revival of the 
operas of George Frederick Hiindel and 
their adaptation for the modern musical 
stage. For this outstanding contribution 
to the world of music he was honored 
many times, most notably by election as 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Art, 
London, in 1937. In later years he turned 
to the medium of musical composition and 
from this creative effort came the “Con- 
certo Grosso,” “Choral Rhapsody,” “Wis- 
consin Summer,” and other works honored 
in their performance by both American 
and European musical organizations. 

Oskar Hagen’s accomplishments in art 
history were more than those of a great 
teacher. The results of his scholarship pro- 
duced a succession of distinguished pub- 


lications including Matthias Griinewald: 
Deutches Sehen; The Birth of the Ameri- 
can Tradition in Art; Art Epochs and 
Their Leaders, and Patterns and Principle 
of Spanish Art. At the time of his death. 
on October 5, 1957, a manuscript for an 
“Art History of the Theatre” was jp 
progress—the culmination of many years 
of study of a unique aspect of art and 
the theatre. For many years the presenta. 
tion of a course on this subject, as well 
as his research, reflected his interest and 
intimate knowledge of the stage and its 
history. 

The University of Wisconsin and the 
scholarly world has suffered a great Joss 
by the death of Professor Hagen. For 
those who were privileged to be assoc- 
ated with him as students and colleagues, 
his loss is a highly personal one, and 
because of this, more permanent. The 
salutary effect he had on the lives of his 
many students is, and will be, incalculable. 

James S. WaTROUS 
The University of Wisconsin 


VERGIL LOUIS WEINBERG (1918-1957) 


Louis Weinberg died August 29, 1957, 
after an illness of eight months. His 
death was a loss felt deeply by his family 
and by his many friends at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Professor Weinberg was born in Troy, 
Kansas, in 1918 and attended the public 
schools there and at Oskaloosa, Kansas. 
Later he attended the University of Kan- 


several public and private collections, 
Although widely known for his sculp- 
ture, to many he is even better known as 
a teacher and lecturer of art. He had 
always been drawn to teaching, acting as 
an instructor in art during his student 
days at the University of Kansas; later 
teaching in the public schools. During the 
years of the second world war, Louis 


sas and received both the Bachelor of Weinberg was a navigator and a navige- 


Fine Arts and Master of Arts degrees 
from that institution. It was there that 
Louis Weinberg developed a love of art. 


tion instructor. Upoft his return from the 
service he accepted a position at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. Three years ago he came 


It was this passion for art and man's to the University of Wisconsin 


relationship to it that ruled his life. He 
became a sculptor, growing steadily in his 
ability during the years of his life. In his 
last years he developed his art to a high 
point—ideologically brilliant and_ intri- 
cate, technically spontaneous and direct. 
He exhibited his sculpture widely in na- 
tional, regional and local exhibitions and 
on at least two occasions in exhibitions 
of international scope. He won many 
awards and prizes and is represented in 


Colleagues and students mourn the un- 
timely end of the career of a man nearing 
the peak of his creative powers. His stu 
dents will strive to reach the degree of 
insight and wisdom with which he taught 
Their creative achievements, as well as 
his work, will be his monument. 


D. Gipson Byrp 
Chairman, Me norial Committee 
The University of Wisconsin 
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THE CRITICISM OF CRITICISM 


An Outline for Analysis Applicable to Criticism of Any Art 


NOTE: This questionnaire is intended as 
a checklist of considerations which are 
often relevant in the analysis and ap- 
praisal of a piece of critical writing. It is 
adapted for use in the preparation of 
books and courses on aesthetics, the his- 
tory and theory of criticism, and related 
fields. While the questions are given in a 
systematic order, it is not implied that this 
is necessarily the best order for use in 
any given case. The nature of the critical 
work being studied, or of the problem in 
hand, may suggest a different order as 
preferable. Nor is it implied that all the 
questions should be asked in every case, 
or answered with equal fullness. In each 
case, certain ones will appear as espe- 
dally important, while others may be 
answered briefly or omitted. It is not 
implied that answers to all these ques- 
tions will provide the basis for a com- 
plete understanding or final evaluation 
of the critical work. Such a final judgment 
may never be possible. Many other ques- 
tions, not here included, may be more 
important in particular cases. But a care- 
ful application of those listed may assist 
the student in working out a balanced, 
comprehensive, preliminary study. 

I. The piece of criticism to be an- 
alyzed: title or other identification 
of the text. (E.g., a complete essay 
or excerpt from longer work; 
journalistic criticism, general the- 
ory, history, biography, advertising, 
propaganda. Date and place pub- 
lished ; conditions and occasions for 
writing and publishing it.) 

Il. Its author; the critic or evaluator. 
(Significant facts about him and 
his predispositions; personality, edu- 
cation, special interests and attitudes 
as elsewhere shown. Social, cultural, 
intellectual, religious, philosophic 
background. ) 
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III. Artist or artists whose work is criti- 
cized. Significant facts: e.g., their 
date, place, school or style of work; 
nature of their other works. 

IV. Work or works of art criticized 
or evaluated: particular objects or 
performances; general types or 
styles of art discussed; periods, 
traits, specific details. 

V. Main evaluative or affective terms 
applied to the text; to what or 
whom; in what specific ways. 
(What verdicts, judgments, atti- 
tudes, conclusions expressed ? 
Mostly favorable or unfavorable? 
Extremely or moderately so? Uni- 
formly or with some exceptions? 
Calmly and objectively or with 
emotion such as contempt, anger, 
Sarcasm, rapturous or sentimental 
adulation ?). 

VI. Standards used by the critic or 
implied in his evaluation; princi- 
ples, theories of artistic or moral 
value. His tastes in art and in 
related matters. Explicitly stated or 
tacitly assumed? How defended? 
Criteria of excellence or improve- 
ment; reasons for praising or de- 
nouncing; concepts of desired or 
desirable qualities, effects, functions, 
purposes of this type of art. Rules 
for good art accepted by the critic. 
Cultural and ideological back- 
ground of these standards (social, 
historical, religious, philosophical, 
political, etc.). 

VII. Arguments and evidences given by 
the critic to show how these stand- 
ards apply to the present case. 
Defense of judgments expressed. 
Authorities invoked. Sources of evi- 
dence. References to the work of 
art itself, indicating how it exem- 
plifies certain qualities regarded as 
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VIII. 


XI. 


especially good or bad, strong or 
weak, beautiful or ugly, great or 
trivial, original or imitative, etc. 
Alleged effects and consequences of 
the work of art or some parts or 
aspects of it, on those who observe 
it. What kinds of immediate experi- 
ence or psychological effect does 
it tend to produce, according to 
the critic? (E.g., pleasant or un- 
pleasant, interesting or boring, ex- 
citing, soothing, amusing, sad, ter- 
rifying, stimulating, elevating, 
depressing). Does it tend (accord 
ing to the critic) to arouse anger 
and resentment, religious devotion, 
pity and sympathy, or some emo- 
tional attitude? Some disposition 
to a certain kind of action or 
attitude? What deferred or indirect 
effects, as on character, education, 
morality, religious faith, elevation 
or debasement of ind, mental 
health, citizenship, success in life? 
Are these effects considered im- 
portant enough to determine the 
total value or disvalue of the work 
of art? 


. On whom or what kinds of person 


is the work of art said to have 
these effects? (E.g., adults, children, 
men, women, soldiers, foreigners, 
invalids?) On people in general, 
without restriction? Under what 
circumstances? (E.g., in school, 
church, evening entertainment? In 
foreign exhibition, performance or 
translation 7) 

Does the critic himself claim to 
have experienced such effects or 
observed them in others? When 
and how? What evidence does he 
give for believing them sure or 
probable in future? How conclusive 
is this evidence? 

General modes of thinking, feel- 
ing and verbal expression exempli 
fied in the criticism as a whole 
How manifested; in what propor- 
tion and degree? (E.g., polemic, 
interpretive, factual, explanatory, 
judicial, personal, impressionistic, 
autobiographical, scientific, hedo- 


nistic, art-for-art's-sake, moralistic, 
mystical, propagandistic. ) 

Special personal motivations and 
influences which may have affected 
the critic's attitude and judgment 
(E.g., friendship or enmity toward 
the artist; extreme prejudices; con- 
nection with political, religious, 
socio-economic, or other groups 
which might tend to bias judg. 
ment; fear of or desire to please 
powerful authorities.) What eyi- 
dence exists for this? To what ex. 
tent, if at all, does it seem to 
invalidate the criticism? 

Strong and weak points of the 
criticism as an evaluation of the 
artist or work of art. Do you find 
it convincing or not? Why? Is it 
enlightening, informative, helpful 
in perceiving, understanding, ap. 
preciating, or sympathizing with 
the work of art? Fair or unfair? 
Logical and adequately doc. 
mented? Based on adequate per- 
sonal experience and __ verifiable 
knowledge? Vague or clear? 
Thorough, profound, — superficial, 
trivial, or perfunctory? Strongly in- 
dividual and subjective or the oppo- 
site? 

Literary or other merits or demerits 
of the criticism. (Aside from the 
question of its correctness as evalua- 
tion, or its factual truth as de 
scription and interpretation.) Does 
it read well as a literary composi- 
tion in its own right? For what 
qualities? (E.g., of style, imagery, 
colorful personality, etc.) What 
faults does it have as literature? Is 
it poetic, humorous, informative, 
enlightening? The expression of 
an attitude one can respect even 
though disagreeing ? 


XV. Summary estimate of its nature and 


value. Which of the above ques 
tions atid answers have been given 
most weight in reaching this 
estimate of the critical writing? 
Why? 

THOMAS MUNRO 

Cleveland Museum of Ant 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Basic Art at Georgia 


Sir: 

Regarding Georgia's new program of 
design initiation, described by Erwin Breit- 
haupt in the Fall 1957 CAJ, I wonder 
how many readers besides myself were de- 
pressed at the thought of students being 
herded into that prepared room where in 
the darkness they “shed certain experiences 
which inhibit the drawing act,’ and the 
instructors flick electrical switches in an 
effort to supply a continuous barrage of 
precisely controlled and progressively grad- 
uated ‘‘stimulus patterns."” The philosophy 
behind this method of instruction is, of 
course, the up-to-the-minute one (popular 
science inspiried) of Process iber alles. 
The students who roll off the efficiency 
line are each made aware, we are told, of 
“his own unique capacity to develop and 
relate his experiences to the solution of 
any given problem.” The nature of the 
problem being predetermined, presumably, 
by “the terms of the material with which 
he is working”—and the “multi-dimen- 
sional” dynamics of our techni-commercial 
age 

When “exterior subject matter is used 
as a stimulus,’ the student is “constantly 
reminded that he must center his attention 
within the process of organizing and not 
on-the object.” In the end, ‘seeing has 
been developed into an aggressive act.’ 
Thus, within the limitations of his assign- 
ment, the artist too may be aggressive and 
become an organizer, a manipulator. Hav- 
ing learned to “see, organize, project,” 
(how much this sounds like an IBM 
slogan!), he is prepared, we may suppose, 
to take his place in the wonder laboratories 
of International Design, Incorporated. 

The Georgia program of “pre-arranged 
stimuli” introduced through stop-watch 
sequenced “‘set-ups’’ is, as Mr. Breithaupt 
describes it, a highly regimented system of 
training, though it may well be that many 
students enjoy the feeling of “uninhibited” 
Participation in group exercises and the 
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spurious sense of joy-through-motion free- 
dom. Yet with all the emphasis on what 
amounts to a system of brain-washing 
(e.g., “Past experiences are slowly broken 
down, chopped up and reorganized into 
new momenta .. .”), Mr. Breithaupt sees 
the program as providing a “way whereby 
each student learns to express his own 
unique reactions.” And with all the 
gadgety conditioning of his aesthetic re- 
sponses, the student is nevertheless sup- 
posed to discover that “the guiding disci- 
pline of his course of action must come 
from the process of seeing and projecting 
and not from the personal authority of any 
outsider.” The anti-authority stance taken 
here is revealing. For why is the personal 
authority of the “outsider” more to be 
feared than the collective authority (cam- 
ouflaged through its very impersonality, yet 
pervasive) of the audio-visual impresarios 
who direct the shadow plays of the pre- 
pared room? 
CHARLES S. KESSLER 
Kansas City Art Institute and School 


Sir 


The practices in teaching basic art at 
the University of Georgia as described in 
CA] Fall, 1957, imply a complete nega- 
tion of all previous concepts as to what 
faculties of the human mind are used and 
developed in the creation of a work of 
art. To one holding a humanistic concept 
of the place of the arts in civilization, 
these methods represent, in fact, a com- 
plete diversion of the proper faculties. 

A work of art is the result of acute 
seeing, meditated upon and exteriorized 
by an intellectual process of comparison 
and judgment. It presents assembled visual 
factors so related that the configuration 
induces an instinctive reaction of aesthetic 
pleasure, which is the result of perceiving 
the rhythmic organization of certain major 
factors of line, colors and darks and lights. 
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Such an experience on the part of the 
artist implies not an isolated sensuous 
reaction, but a combination of impulse and 
of reason, an intelligent analysis based 
upon sensuous reactions and a synthesis 
which results from his comparing this par- 
ticular reaction with all of his previous 
experience. In this combination of faculties, 
the sensuous is at the service of the intel- 
ligence—not the other way round. 

If, as I believe, the minds of great artists 
of the past have functioned in this way, 
then to isolate a student and make him 
concentrate in the dark on how to interpret 
one item of experience—out of context— 
is indeed to deny him the kind of experi- 
ence necessary to all developing artists, 
for he is denied the possibility of making 
comparisons and judgments. 

Art has always been considered an il- 
luminating experience, because a work of 
art reveals the relationship between man 
and his environment. When such experi- 
ence is only a record of an intensely subjec- 
tive reaction, it is not illuminating, except 
for the psychologically minded. If the 
work of art presents an admixture of sense 
perception and intellectual judgment, it is 
surely far more illuminating, especially if 
the judgment is conditioned by the artist's 
digested and meditated-upon perceptions of 
life about him. His very manner of presen- 
tation may provide us with a sense of his 
concept of universal values, his feeling of 
the relation of the episode to the Cosmos. 

This may be an unjust criticism of a 
system which has obviously necessitated 
a vast amount of mechanical construction 
in order to develop talents which have 
sometimes grown under a somewhat 
simpler environment. But this is how the 
method appears to one would-be artist 
and amateur philosopher of the arts, who 
has a diametrically opposite concept of 
what faculties need to be developed, to 
produce the work of art. 

BERTHA FANNING TAYLOR 
Norfolk Museum 


Sir: 
In your Fall issue Peter Selz protested 
my reference to Alexej von Jawlensky as a 


Blue Rider artist in the chapter extracted 
from my recent Expressionist book. 

Yet Jawlensky is associated in the minds 
of most scholars with that group. Although 
he did not break away from the New 
Artists Federation in 1911, Jawlensky and 
his friend Marianne von Werefkin were 
openly on the side of Kandinsky, More. 
over, contrary to Mr. Selz’s statement, 
Jawlensky was shown with the Blue Rider 
in the amplified presentation by Herwarth 
Walden at Der Sturm on March 12, 1912 
when the latter added the works of Jaw- 
lensky, Werefkin, Klee and Kubin to the 
First Blue Rider Exhibition. 

While Kandinsky may have resented the 
fact that Jawlensky had not joined him in 
the final break from the NKV, this does 
not disassociate the latter from the Blue 
Rider nor did it prevent Walden, the 
leading impresario of modern art in Ger. 
many, from including the works of Jaw- 
lensky. As knowledgeable a critic as Dr. 
Ludwig Grote (Director of the Germanic 
Museum in Niirnberg and a_ personal 
friend of many of the Blue Riders) in- 
cluded 16 works by Jawlensky in the well- 
known Blue Rider exhibition in Munich jn 
1949. Furthermore, in the introduction to 
the catalogue for that show he says: “... 
Participation in the two Blue Rider exhibi- 
tions can not be taken as indications of 
membership in the Blue Rider group. The 
Blue Rider was never an art organization 
with membership lists and rules. . . . Yet, 
from the beginning—and this was not con- 
fined to the exhibitors—they were spoken 
of as a group. Actually the fellowship 
evolved without organization after the two 
exhibitions. Through the Almanac, the 
Kandinsky Concerning the Spiritual in Art, 
through friendships and living together, an 
ideological exchange took place, common 
viewpoints were developed and_ artistic 
formulations emerged. So there formed it 
self around Kandinsky and Marc a Blue 
Rider group: Paul Klee, August Macke, 
Gabriele Minter, Heinrich Campendonk, 
Alexej von Jawlensky, Marianne von 
Werefkin—and later and apart, the two 
Swiss, Moilliet and Niestlé.” 

BERNARD S. MYERS 
The City College, New York 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


New Art Buildings 


The most significant college art news 
of 1957 is to be found in the large num- 
ber of art buildings currently in construc- 
tion or on drawing boards. In recent issues 
we have reported buildings planned for 
Wellesley (Paul Rudolph), Santa Barbara 
College of University of California (Pe- 
reira and Luckman), Dartmouth College 
(Harrison and Abramovitz), Pomona Col- 
lege (Smith, Powell and Morgridge) , Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Mittelbusher and 
Tourtelot, Chicago; designing architect, 
Ambrose Richardson). (The Illinois build- 
ing will include an adjoining art museum 
to be named after Herman C. Krannert, 
Indianapolis business executive and Illinois 
alumnus, who recently gave $300,000 to- 
ward the half million cost of construc- 
tion.) Michigan State is building a mil- 
lion and a half dollar Kresge Art Center 
(see illustration) for occupancy by next 
fall. Ohio State University has announced 
afive million dollar art building, of which 
the library wing is under way. Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, Ohio, will have a two 
million dollar structure. Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis is planning a new 
building for art and archaeology, as is the 
Milwaukee branch of the University of 
Wisconsin. At Lincoln, the University of 
Nebraska is to have a two million dollar 
art gallery which may also house the art 
department. Indiana University’s new 
building (Eggers and Higgins) now in 
working drawings, will devote its main 
floor to museum and library, with history 
of art classrooms below, and_ studios 
above. At the University of California in 
Berkeley, the department hopes to occupy 
its new quarters (Gardner Dailey) before 
the end of next year. UCLA's large de- 
partment, housed in a building only five 
years old, has already outgrown it and 
is planning a huge enlargement in two 
or three years. Harvard has just received 
a gift of a million and a half from Mr 
ind Mrs. Alfred Carpenter with which 
0 build the Center for the Practice of 
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the Visual Arts as recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Visual Arts 
at Harvard University. To this list one 
might add the art buildings put up in the 
last few years: at the University of Ar- 
kansas (Edward Stone), the University of 
Kentucky, the University of Louisville, 
Northwestern University (Holabird and 
Root); the recently completed art centers 
(with music and theatre) at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri and at 
Saint Mary's, South Bend, Indiana, as 
well as the museum (Marcel Breuer) at 
Vassar College, and the modern building 
(Richard Bennett) at Wheaton College in 
Massachusetts. In addition to the above 
there must be a fairly large number of 
art buildings now at the planning stage, 
which have not yet been announced, or 
which we have overlooked in this casual 
round up. An impressive tally indeed, and 
it gives an indication of the increasing 
role being assigned to the teaching of 
art in American colleges. Compare this to 
the situation in the early ‘thirties: a 
few strong departments of the history of 
art, notably at Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton; modest all around departments in 
some of the universities and colleges in 
other parts of the country; occasionally 
bolstered up by a Carnegie-sponsored his- 
tory of art set or artist-in-residence; and 
an interesting experiment in teaching crea- 
tive art at the State University of Iowa 
where, in the heyday of regionalism, the 
late Grant Wood reigned supreme. 


Related Problems 


A corollary to this activity is perhaps 
to be found in the job market. There are 
no less than five top-level vacancies in 
large art departments still unfilled at this 
writing, not to mention those at slightly 
lower levels. We know of three openings 
for full professors of art, and on our desk 
now are a dozen requests for junior men— 
artist-teachers, designers, art historians, art 
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The Kresge Art Center, Michigan State University, architect, Ralph R. 
Calder, Detroit. Architect's model showing front elevation, 200 foot 


sweep of red brick, glass, and enamel. Windowless structure in fore- 


ground is art gallery. The $1.5 million building is made possible 


through a gift from the Kresge Foundation. 


education specialists. There is undoubtedly 
a shortage of trained personnel for col- 
lege art departments. It is not yet severe 
but the warnings are loud and clear. 
Let us not be deceived by the apparent 
grandeur of today’s expansion. There have 
been more student enrollments, more 
course offerings, more support from ad- 
ministrations, and there is even an im- 
proving understanding between the teach- 
ers of the history of art and of studio 


Asia and the United States 


Many CAA members, teachers, artists 
and museum people attended the Unesco 
conference at San Francisco last Novem- 
ber on the theme “increasing mutual un- 
derstanding between Asia and the United 
States.” The San Francisco Museum of 
Art held a large and interesting exhibition 
entitled “Asia and the West in Art’ (cata- 
logue available), arranged by Grace Mc- 
Cann Morley. The papers (some of which 
will appear in a later issue of CAJ) and 
the discussions made it clear that in the 
field of the visual arts, a great deal ‘more 
should be done both by college teaching 
and by museum programs to advance this 


courses. But we must ask ourselves if our 
faculties can meet the increasing demands? 
Are the younger graduate students of to- 
day, the scholars and artist-teachers of to- 
morrow, able to get the training and ma 
turity they need? Are we recruiting the 
best people for the teaching profession? 
Could it be that we are meeting this in- 
creased enrollment by gradually, imper- 
ceptibly lowering the standards of teach- 
ing? 


cause. What seems to be needed is not 
merely a campaign for more courses of 
more exhibitions dealing with art in Asia 
but perhaps a fundamental re-orientation 
of educational aims in this field. Instead 
of approaching the subject as art for art's 
sake, as art appreciation, art theory, con- 
noisseurship and scholarship, the tradi- 
tional manner of dealing with oriental art, 
what seems jo be called for is greater 
emphasis upon the meaning of the work 
in relation to religion, philosophy and 
general background. This is not a new 
question. The specialists in Asian art have 
been troubled by it for a long time. What 
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may be new today, is the possibility of a 
vastly increased public interest to be found 
in college students as well as the museum 
public. This is already manifest in the 
popular interest currently felt for Japanese 
art and culture and there is evidence that 
this interest is spreading to include other 
parts of Asia. For example the exhibition 
of Indian arts and crafts at the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1955 was a popular 
success, as are some of the dance programs 
from India and southeast Asia. 

The exhibition “Masterpieces of Korean 
Art’ which opened in December at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington 
should stimulate increased interest in the 
whole field of Oriental Studies. This ex- 
hibition will be seen in subsequent months 
at New York, Boston, Seattle, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Hono- 
Julu. 

The Smithsonian Institution is circulat- 
ing a number of smaller exhibitions show- 
ng various aspects of art in Asia. One of 
these, “Temple Paintings of Thailand,” 
from the collection of James Thompson 
in Bangkok, opened in December at In- 
diana University (where incidentally a 
large number of Thai students are en- 
rolled). In this same month, the Textile 
Museum of Washington showed a collec- 
tion of Burmese embroideries, also being 
circulated by the Smithsonian. Mrs. John 
Pope recently made an extensive tour of 
Asia with her husband (Director of Freer 
Gallery) and one of the results is that 
sveral small travelling exhibitions are now 
available (write for new catalogue) 

These are helpful opportunities. We 
will refer in a later issue to sources of 
slides and reproductions. But deans and 
departmental chairmen who have the re- 
sponsibility for course offerings might do 
well to take a fresh look at their policies 
regarding the teaching of Asian art and 
culture. 


lasansky Retrospective 


One of the most important of the col- 
lege art exhibitions this season was the 
Lasansky retrospective show, “Twenty- 
four Years of Printmaking,” held at the 
State University of Iowa on the occasion 
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Mauricio Lasansky. Self-portrait, engraving, 
1957 


of the Midwestern College Art Conference 
last November. Mauricio Lasansky, who 
came to the United States from Argentina 
in 1943, has been at Iowa since 1945, 
where he has been eminently successful as 
an artist-teacher. Nearly every major print 
show includes work by some of his former 
students and quite a number of univer- 
sity graphics departments are manned by 
former Lasansky-ites (UCLA, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Tulane and several smaller 
schools). But, above all, as this exhibi- 
tion dramatically reveals in 60 prints dat- 
ing from 1933 to 1957, Lasansky’s crea- 
tive force continues undiminished. As any 
artist-teacher can testify, to work con- 
scientiously with advanced art students js 
an extremely demanding job which often 
leaves the teacher with little energy for 
his own work. Lasansky has not only 
been an excellent teacher—he has also 
maintained his strength and growth as an 
artist. 
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German Expressionism 


Two major exhibitions of German art 
of the twentieth century will have been 
held during the current academic year at 
the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard. 
The material, all of which will be drawn 
from the collections of the University as a 
whole, comprises paintings, sculpture, and 
graphic art. The first covered the years 
1890-1915: the second is planned for the 
spring of 1958, and will be devoted to 
the succeeding periods, from 1916 to the 
present. Professor Charles L. Kuhn's book, 
German Expressionism and Abstract Art 
The Harvard Collections, provides a com- 
plete catalog of the collection, a summary 
of the Bauhaus material assembled in the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, and 218 black 
and white prints, as well as an_ historic 
survey. Professor Jakob Rosenberg, curator 
of prints at the Fogg, analyzes the de- 
velopment of German Graphic art during 
this period. 

On the West Coast was another major 


College Art Overseas 


After a 13 month tour of England, 
Sweden and the continent, the exhibition 
“Works of Art from University and Col- 
lege Collections in the United States of 
America’ has returned to this country and 
the objects have been returned to their 
respective owners. This show, which, 
readers will recall, was a selection of 50 
paintings, drawings, and sculptures bor- 
rowed from 23 university and college mu- 
seums throughout the country, was shown 
eleven times: once each in Sweden 
(Malm6) and Holland (Utrecht); twice 
in Belgium (Brussels and Liége), France 
(Lyon and Besancon), and Germany 
(Marburg and Tubingen) ; and three times 
in Fagland (Birmingham, London, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Sponsored by the College Art Associa- 
tion, the exhibition was circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts with the 
assistance of the Department of State and 
the United States Information Agency in 
particular. 


exhibition of German twentieth century 
art. This one, “German Expressionist 
Painting’ (catalogue available) went on 
view at Pomona College in October, and 
from there will travel to the Santa Bar. 
bara Museum of Art and the University 
of California at Berkeley. This exhibition 
was organized by Peter Selz of Pomona, 
and coincides with the publication of his 
book, German Expressionist Painting by 
the University of California Press. Mr. Sely 
succeeded in obtaining many very choice 
works, particularly the examples by Ko 
koschka, Klee, Beckmann, Kirchner, Jaw. 
lensky, and Mueller. The exhibition com. 
pares favorably to the much larger Ger. 
man Expressionist show at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. We also note 
a Kandinsky exhibition at the Galerie 
Chalette, New York (catalogue available), 
and a Kirchner exhibition at Fine Arts 
Associates, New York (catalogue avail- 


able). 


The works which were chosen to rep- 
resent these American museums and their 
expression of American concepts of the 
role of art in higher education were well 
received and had a wide press in all six 
countries. Efforts were made to exhibit the 
collection where it would be accessible to 
university students, and this was realized 
in several instances. 

The catalogue of the collection was pub- 
lished successively in five languages, each 
issue appropriately tailored in format and 
design to the preferences of the country 
in which it was presented. This complete 
pictorial guide, with an essay by Professor 
S. Lane Faison on the subject of Ameri- 
can college museums, a preface from the 
President of the College Art Association, 
and a detailed illustrated catalogue, was 
frequently signalized as a valuable residual 
contribution to the libraries of local 
museum-goers. 

The pictures were packed for shipment 
and received upon return for distribution 
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ly the Intermuseum Conservation Associa- 


jon, w «reports that all works were 
returned ww their lenders in good condi- 
jon although two frames had suffered 
me reparable damage on the return jour- 
ney. The American Federation of Art will 
gad to all members details of the exhibi- 
jon tour and samples of the published 
materials for their records. The College 


The Season’s Exhibitions 


Since it is impossible for us to cover 
the enormous number of college art ex- 
hibitions being held in any one season, 
we have selected a few merely to remind 
readers of the activity in this field. At 
lowa the summer show, as we reported 
atlier, was made up of recent work by 
former Iowa art students, each student 
being invited to send one work of his 
own choice. 101 items were exhibited, 
mostly oil paintings, several prints and 
sulptures and a few ceramics and pieces 
of jewelry. Its quality ranged from good 
to high and with much difference in style 
—even though an Iowa flavor persisted. 
Many of these artists are teaching in col- 
leges today, and several have gained wide 
recognition (catalogue available). 

“The Art of Greece and Rome”’ was the 
tile of an exhibition held at Pomona 
College in October, assembled by Harry 
}. Carroll, Jr., Chairman of the Classics 
Department. “It was with surprise and 
gratification,” writes Peter Selz in the fore- 
word, “that we found such a wealth of 
excellent material from the cultures of 
Greece and Rome available in the Los 
Angeles area that it became unnecessary 
to go beyond our own vicinity in assem- 
bling this selection."’ The 45 items ranged 
from a Cycladic idol in marble dating 
from the third millennium B.C. to a 
Roman portrait of the Antonine period 
(mimeographed catalogue available). 

At UCLA one of the most important 
extra-curricular functions is the work of 
the Art Council, an organization of friends 
ad benefactors of the art department 
which, among other things, prepares a 
major exhibition annually. Last February 
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Art Association can be pleased with the 
general results of this first enterprise of 
its kind on an international basis. 

The good reception given this small 
show and the approval of its general 
character raises the question of further 
possibilities along these lines. 

CHARLES PARKHURST 
Oberlin College 


the exhibition was on “Sculpture Past and 
Present’; this included not only the 
ancient and the modern but also Asian 
and primitive pieces. The Art Council's 
next exhibition is to be on “Drawing.” 
Frederick Wight, Director of the Art Gal- 
leries at UCLA, works in collaboration 
with the Council on these exhibitions. 

The major exhibition at the Fogg Art 
Museum last fall was the ‘Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Exhibition of Treasures from the 
Pierpont Morgan Library” (catalogue avail- 
able). November brought, along with 
this handsome exhibition, much good news 
for Harvard. The bequest of Professor 
and Mrs. Reginald Daly increased the 
Foge’s purchasing fund by almost fifty 
percent. Then came the announcement (see 
above) of a million and a half dollar 
building gift. 

The University of Illinois held an ex- 
hibition last fall entitled ‘20th Century 
Works of Art” (catalogue available) 
which comprised the collection of paint- 
ings, sculpture and drawings purchased 
from the large exhibitions held by the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts during 
the last 10 years. In eight shows they have 
exhibited a total of 1127 works by 541 
different artists, of which 70 works have 
been purchased. They have also purchased 
23 drawings by contemporary American 
artists during this period, and have re- 
ceived 19 works as gifts. The present in- 
adequate gallery space is soon to receive 
an important augmentation, thanks to the 
building of the Krannert Museum (see 
Building news, this issue). 

The centenary of Baudelaire was cele- 
brated at Indiana University by an exhi- 
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bition of prints and drawings by French 
artists of his time, assembled by Theodore 
Bowie (catalogue available). 

We have received listings of monthly 


exhibitions scheduled throughout the 
academic year from the University of 
Maine, Smith College, Michigan State, 
Eastern Illinois University, the College of 
Wooster (Ohio), Milwaukee-Downer. 
Several of our artist members held one- 
man shows this fall. Lamar Dodd of the 
University of Georgia showed recent work 
at the Grand Central Moderns, New York. 
Anthony Toney of Hofstra College held 
his seventh one-man show at the ACA 
Gallery. Raymond Parker of Hunter Col- 
lege exhibited at the Martin Widdifeld 
Gallery. Leo Manso of New York Uni- 
versity recently exhibited at the Grand 
Central Moderns. Jack Tworkov, visiting 
professor of painting at the University of 
Minnesota was represented by a one-man 
show at the Walker Art Center in De- 
cember. The University of Maryland held 
a one-man show for Herman Maril who 
teaches at Maryland. Afro, who will be at 
Mills College during the spring semester, 
showed 19 paintings at the Catherine Vi- 


viano Gallery, New York. Alexander 
Hogue of the University of Tulsa ex- 


hibited paintings at the Philbrook Art 
Center. Among the sculptors, Henry Di 
Spirito, whose stone carvings have been 
exhibited at several upstate New York col- 
leges and museums, had a one-man show 
(catalogue available) at the Munson-W il- 
liams-Proctor Institute, Utica, where he 
was a student from 1941 to 1943. Ralph 
Hurst of Florida State (Tallahassee) had 
a one-man show at the university's gallery. 
Charles Williams exhibited his sculpture in 
welding, carved wood, and other media at 
the Fort Worth Art Center (catalogue 
available). Williams has the MFA degree 
from Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth. 

The University of Minnesota Art Gal- 
lery exhibited sculpture by Antoine Bour- 
delle in December (catalogue available). 

Works of art owned by the faculty and 
students of the Department of Fine Arts 
of Columbia University were brought to- 
gether for an exhibition in December. 


Among the faculty lenders were Juliys 
Held, Meyer Schapiro, Paul Wingert, ang 
Rudolf Wittkower. 

Concordia Teachers College of Seward, 
Nebraska (enrollment 500) has a gallery 
and gallery program and each year makes 
a few purchases of prints or drawings, 
This year the department received a gift 
of a fine Burchfield watercolor, September 
Glade from Mr. Ray Arndt of Columbus. 
Nebraska, an alumnus. We congratulate 
Professor Reinhold Marxhausen on this 
important addition to the gallery colle. 
tion, 

The Psychiatric Institute of the Univer. 
sity Hospital, Baltimore is holding a series 
of art exhibitions, planned under the direc. 
tion of Dr. Jacob E. Finesinger to illus. 
trate some of the steps in the development 
of the creative process. Boris Margo as. 
sisted in the arranging of the exhibitions 
which have included paintings by several 
local artists together with comments by 
the artists—some of them enlightening 
others not. 

The Chicago Chapter of the Exhibit 
Producers and Designers Association has 
a small exhibit showing examples of dis- 
play and exhibit mounted on 
hinged panels, available for loans to col- 
Address, 1433 North Dayton St, 
Chicago. 

A group called Print Exhibitions has 
been organized by Harold James McWhin- 
ney, teacher at the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago. It is preparing 
illustrative exhibitions for museums and 
colleges of the various media and prec 
esses of printmaking, also an explanatory 
exhibition of a new medium of intaglio 
printing which uses a cardboard plate in- 
stead of a copper plate. For information, 
address Print Exhibitions, 1170 E. S4th 

t., Chicago 15, IIl. 

To Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., one of the Guggenheim Museum 
loans, for a six months period. 

During October, Colgate University 
hibited paintings ‘and drawings by Italian 
artist, Giorgio Morandi, recent winner of 
the grand prize at the Sao Paulo Biennale 
N. B. Morandi exhibition at World House 
Galleries last November (catalogue). 
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Personnel 


The State University Teachers College at 
New Paltz, N.Y., where Ralph Wickiser, 
formerly at the University of Louisiana, is 
the new chairman of the Art Education 
Division, has made a large number of 
appointments for the 1957-1958 session: 
Ilva Bolotowsky, Professor of Painting and 
Design, formerly at the University of 
Wyoming; Manuel Bromberg, Visiting 
Lecturer in Painting and Design, formerly 
at North Carolina State School of Design; 
Kenneth Green, Assistant Professor of 
Ceramics, formerly at Kansas State Teach- 
ers College; Gabriel Laderman, Instructor 
in Painting and Graphic Arts, formerly at 
Comell; Jerome Liebling, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Photography, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Kurt J. Matzdorf, 
Assistant Professor of Crafts, formerly at 
Kansas State College; Reginald H. Neal, 
Professor of Graphic Arts and Chairman 
of Art Committee, formerly Head of the 
Art Department at the University of Mis- 
sissippi; Carl Reed, Professor of Art Edu- 
ation, formerly Supervisor of Art for 
New York State; Cornelius Richard, As- 
sistant Professor of Sculpture, formerly at 
Cornell; George Wexler, Associate Profes- 
wr of Design, formerly at Michigan State; 
Albert S. Roe, Professor of Art History, 
formerly at the University of Pennsylvania. 

From the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
comes word of the retirement of W. G 
Constable as Curator of Paintings, a post 
he had held since 1938, prior to which he 
was director of the Courtauld Institute, 
London. Mr. Constable has been an active 
member of CAA for many years and has 
served as Chairman of the United States 
Committee for the International Society of 
the History of Art. 

The Yale University Art Gallery, of 
which Andrew C. Ritchie is the new di- 
rector, has appointed Meyric R. Rogers 
as Curator of the Garvan and Related Col- 
lections, to become effective July 1, 1958. 
Mr. Rogers has been Curator of Decora- 
te Arts and Industrial Arts at the Art 
Institute of Chicago for the last 18 years. 
Elizabeth L. Burnham formerly at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, has 
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Robert |. Russin, University of Wyoming, with 
his recently completed carving of a stone 
beaver commissioned by The City College of 
New York City of which Russin is an alumnus. 
The beaver is the symbol of City College. 


been appointed Registrar of the Yale 
Gallery 
Walter Horn, Chairman of the Art 


Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, who is at work on a 
book about barns in the Middle Ages, 
recently discussed the California barn and 
its Origins at a meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the Society of Architectural 
Historians. The Art Department at Berk- 
eley includes only history of art, drawing, 
painting, printmaking, and sculpture, this 
last just recently taken over. The Decora- 
tive Art Department at Berkeley has an- 
nounced two new appointments: Joseph 
formerly at Ohio State, and 
William McIntyre, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Pugliese is teach- 
ing a new course in the history of ceramics. 

The Akron Art Institute has appointed 
George Bayliss as instructor in the School 
of Design. Mr. Bayliss was formerly at 
the Smithsonian Institution and holds an 
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M.F.A. from Cranbrook. 

Clare Fontanini, Head of the Art De- 
partment at the Catholic University of 
America, received first prize in sculpture 
at the annual exhibition of the Society of 
Washington Artists held at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in December. 

Newly appointed assistant director at the 
Baltimore Museum of Arts is William 
Allan MacDonald, formerly chairman of 
the art department at Western Maryland 
College. 

Florida State’s Karl Zerbe traveled far 
afield to help jury the San Francisco, Calif., 
Art Festival in October. The Festival, held 
this year in the open air, was subsequently 
rained out. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Har- 
dean K. Naeseth, formerly of Wisconsin 
State College, is a new member of the 
faculty; Robert L. Knipschild a visiting 
lecturer for the year 1957-58. On the Mil- 
waukee campus, Professor Charlotte Major, 
of the department of art and art educa- 
tion, has been named acting dean of the 
school of education. Professor Robert 
Schellin has been named chairman of the 
department of art and art education. 

Professor Emeritus James V. Herring of 
Howard University will serve as visiting 


Publications 


We note with interest and felicitation 
the appearance of a new periodical, Im- 
pression, devoted to the graphic arts. This 
is a quarterly, published in Los Angeles 
at 5525 Wilshire Blvd., $1.25 the issue. 
Jules Heller is editor and several of CAA’s 
Southern California members are on the 
advisory board. The first issue, dated Sep- 
tember, 1957, is beautifully printed, and 
contains articles on Ben Shahn, Eugene 
Carriére, the Grunwald print collection at 
UCLA, the woodcuts of contemporary 
Japan, etc. 

The catalogue of the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery for the exhibition of sculpture and 
of paintings on metal by Stefan Knapp 
contains an innovation: in addition to the 
usual printed illustrations is an insert of 
several slide strips in color. 

The folder announcing the Herbert 


professor in art at Talladega College, Alp. 
bama, during the first semester of the year 
1957-58. 

The art department of Pomona College 
has established a new curriculum ip pre. 
architecture under the direction of Mr 
William M. Hill who has accepted a join 
appointment with Scripps College and Pp. 
mona College as instructor in art history 
Mr. Hill taught at U.C.L.A. during 1956 
57. 

There has been an unusually severe tolf 
among prominent figures in the art world 
this season. Carl O. Schniewind, Curator 
of Prints at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and a member of CAA’s board of direc. 
tors passed away in September. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has lost two mem. 
bers of its art faculty: Louis Weinberg and 
Oskar Hagen (see obituary section). Ip 
November came news of the death of 
Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Worcester Art Museum and former d- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
a life member of CAA and former board 
member. Almost at the same time word 
came from Mexico of the death of Diego 
Rivera, who in the ‘thirties was at least 
as influential north of the border as he 
was in his own country. 


Ferber exhibition at the Kootz Gallery con- 
sists, we note, of a short essay by Lane 
Faison, Jr. of Williams. Also in our mail 
a brochure from the Delacorte Gallery 
describing an exhibition of illuminations 
and leaves from a 15th century choral 
book of liturgical music, carrying inform. 
ative comments by Harry Bober of the 
Institute of Fine Arts. 

Readers planning a trip to Europe next 
summer would do well to consult Ewrop- 
ean Art This Month (New York distrib 
utor, Wittenborn) for a list of exhibitions 
and events. . Mel Strawn of the att 
department of Mighigan State and his wife 
Bernice have published a portfolio of theit 
drawings in black and white halftones, 
10 x 15 inches, 24 plates at $5.25, Their 
address is 607 Cherry Lane, East Lansing, 
Mich. . . . Ulfert Wilke who has had 
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qumerous inquiries about his portfolio of 
drawings entitled Music to be Seen, one 
of which appeared on the cover of our 
summer issue (XVI, 4), writes that the 
rest of the edition has been turned over to 
Wittenborn, N.Y. where it is available at 
$16.00 a copy. 

From Los Angeles County, a pocket 


General 


The 19th INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE HISTORY OF ART will be held in Paris 
from the 8th to the 13th of September, 
1958. The general theme of the conference 
is “Artistic relations between France and 
Foreign Countries” in terms of (1) travels 
of artists, (2) Movements of works of 
art and documents, (3) Commissions. 
There will be five sections: early middle 
ages, middle ages, renaissance, classic, 19th 
century. The meetings will be held at the 
Sorbonne. The Secretariat of the Congress 
is located at the Musée Rodin, 77, rue de 
Varenne, Paris, 7e. 

IMPORTANT NOTE: Millard Meiss, chair- 
man of the American Committee for the 
International Congress, requests that those 
who would like to propose papers for one 
of the sessions should send a précis to Evan 
H. Turner, Secretary of National Com- 
mittee, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Conn. by April 1, so that the special com- 
mittee on selections may reach decisions. 
Fifteen minutes will be allotted to each 
paper, plus a few minutes for discussion. 

The Print Council of America is a non- 
profit organization fostering the produc- 
tion, distribution, and appreciation of fine 
prints, new and old. For information 
about membership and activities write to 
§27 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The Society of Architectural Historians 
has begun (September, 1957) a news- 
letter. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art offers 
in addition to its excellent series of 
gallery talks, a number of lecture courses 
m the history of art. On the faculty this 
year are Sterling Callisen, Beatrice Farwell, 
Margaretta Salinger, and Stuart Shaw, all 
of the regular staff, and visiting lecturers, 
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size brochure listing the museums in the 
county with pertinent information about 
most, including hours and admission 
charges. A good idea for many of our 
larger cities. How often have you arrived 
after the doors were locked? Added bonus, 
a small map indicating general location. 


Leo Steinberg and Meyer Schapiro. 
Chatham College, near Pittsburgh, 
offered this fall over station WQED (we 
can't make out from the announcement 
whether this is TV or radio) a series of 
programs entitled “Adventures in the 
Arts.” This is part of a two-year course 
integrating materials in the humanities. 
For example: the first program was called 
“The Modern Heroine: Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, Ibsen's Hedda Gabler and Manet's 
Olympia. Another program juxtaposed De- 
Kooning’s Woman, Stravinsky's Rite of 
Spring, and O'Neill's The Hairy Ape. 
Sounds interesting, but could be mislead- 
ing. 
The University of Georgia has planned 
a series of public lectures by two mem- 
bers of the Art Department's Faculty, Ellen 
D. Psaty, whose lectures are on Buddhist 
art, and F. Hamilton Hazlehurst, who 
gives a series on Christian art from its 
origins to the present. Miss Psaty joined 
the faculty in 1956 and is completing her 
doctorate at Bryn Mawr. Mr. Hazlehurst 
received his appointment in 1957 after 
serving at the Frick Collection, New York. 
The Walters Art Gallery and the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library are engaged in their 
sixth television series this season. Produced 
by Theodore Low and Patricia May it is 
entitled “Man the Maker,’ and presents 
segments from all periods of the history 
of art, utilizing the treasures of the Walt- 
ers Collection, From time to time pro- 
grams are devoted to living artists. 
IDEA stands for the newly formed In- 
dustrial Design Education Association 
which met at Syracuse University last Oc- 
tober to adopt an organizational plan, after 
one or two preliminary meetings last year. 
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Many colleges and universities with de- 
partments of industrial design have indi- 
cated their interest in participating. 

At the University of Illinois Sir Herbert 
Read held the first appointment of the 
George A. Miller Visiting Professorship 
on Art. He gave four lectures in Novem- 
ber and December on various aspects of 
contemporary art. 

Yale University has distributed a book- 
let describing its graduate program in the 
History of Art. The two degrees are the 
M.A. and the Ph.D. Entrance is by quali- 
fying examination. The faculty offers a 
series of research courses and seminars. 

The College of Fine Arts at Texas 
Woman's University has announced an 
Art Museum Training program which may 
be begun at undergraduate level. The 
core of the program is the history of art 
curriculum but there is ample opportunity 
to study the practical side of museum 
work, with training in the University’s 
galleries and summer apprenticeships at 
the Fort Worth Art Center. Students may 
combine this program with courses in art 
librarianship leading to the M.A. degree 
in a five-year program. 

The Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art has announced its annual program on 
a gaily colored folder designed by Hood, 
Listed are symposia, exhibitions, confer- 
ences and plays. 

The University of Minnesota will again 
offer its travel course in European art for 
the summer of 1958, and again it will 
be managed by Lorenz Eitner. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection, held by the Trustees for 
Harvard University, offers a limited num- 
ber of Junior Fellowships to graduate stu- 
dents who wish to pursue their studies on 
a late classical, Early Christian or Byzan- 
tine subject. For further information apply 
to the Director of Studies, Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
1703 Thirty-second St., N.W., Washing: 
ton 7, D.C. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties has announced three awards pro- 
grams for the academic year 1958-59. Ap- 
plications or recommendations for two of 


these may still be made when this isgye 
reaches readers. The first, for which indi. 
vidual applications will be received is the 
Grant-in-Aid Program “intended primarily 
to advance humanistic knowledge through 
the support of important research Pro}: 
ects.” Archaeology, art history and cultural 
anthropology, including folklore are among 
the acceptable fields. 

The Winterthur Program of the Upi. 
versity of Delaware announces five two 
year fellowships with stipends up to $4009 
each for graduate study in the Winterthur 
Program in Early American Culture. Ap- 
plications should be filed by March 1, 
1958. 

The Brooklyn Museum announces the 
second series of grants for museum train. 
ing beginning October 1, 1958. Eligible 
are fine arts students who have had one 
year of graduate work, and are under 35, 
It is a fifteen month program with grants 
up to $4,000. 

Glen A. Krause, artist-director of the 
Lamont Art Gallery and the art depart 
ment of the Phillips Exeter Academy, is 
spending his sabbatical in Italy, acting as 
executive secretary of the Vergilian So- 
ciety of America at the Villa Vergiliana. 
Mr. Krause writes that the villa, situated 
about 12 miles from Naples, near Cumae, 
is available from October through June as 
living and study quarters for individuals 
or groups engaged in cultural projects, 
Details about these facilities may be ob 
tained from Mr. Krause, Vergilian Society 
of America, 27 Via Marino Turchi, 
Naples. 

Friedrich Smoorenburg, a Dutch special- 
ist on a UNESCO mission, has managed 
to preserve a collection of ancient ivory 
art objects, part of a chest full of treasure 
discovered by shepherds a few years ago 
in Iran. The ivories had been buried over 
2500 years, and had become calcified 
Treatment with humidity and carbonic aad 
strengthened and hardened them. Using a 
cellulose compound as an adhesive, the 
elements of the plates and a few sculptures 
have been joined together to form the 
ancient designs. They are now proctected 
with paraffin. 
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REVIEWS 


joun I. H. Baur, ed., LLtoyp Goop- 
“gith, DorotHy C. MILLER, JAMES 

THRALL SOBY, FREDERICK S. WIGHT, 

New Art in America: Fifty Painters of 

the 20th Century, 283 pp., 227 ill. (50 

in color), Greenwich, Connecticut: New 

York Graphic Society, 1957. $22.50. 

As Hollywood no doubt would phrase 
i, color has come at last to books on 
American art. 

The procession started in 1956 with 
P. Richardson's American Painting, the 
Siory of 450 Years; its 17 color plates 
were the first ever to appear in a general 
history of that kind. Next was Nina 
Fletcher Little’s catalogue for the Abbey 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, 
which was said, no doubt with excellent 
reason, to be the first book in the field of 
American art to be issued with all of 
its illustrations in color; there were 165 
of them, mostly on the pale and insubstan- 
tial side. Now comes New Art in America, 
with its 50 color plates and its whopping 
price, and over the horizon at the time 


of writing is the grand climax—Tsme 
magazine's Three Hundred Years of 
American Painting, whose publishers 


proudly announce that it contains more 
color than any art book ever printed at 
any place or period, amen. 

There are 50 color plates here because 
the book deals with 50 artists. One of 
the artists, Edwin Dickinson, refused to 
permit his work to be reproduced except 
inmonochrome; John Marin therefore gets 
two color plates and the magic 
number is retained. Each of these color 
reproductions handsomely fills a_ large 
page (12 X 9 inches) and there are also 
three or four 200d-sized plates in black 
and white for each of the painters dis- 
cussed. 

All of the illustrations have been 
printed by the offset process, which has a 
mat finish and flattens relief; it is there- 
fore hard on artists who like glazes, shiny 
surfaces, and heavy impasto. To be sure, 
m0 one expects a color reproduction to 
match its original in every particular; at 


round 
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the same time it is difficult to understand 
why publishers will have a book printed 
in Europe, as this one was, in order to 
take advantage of low foreign costs, and 
then not only employ an inferior tech- 
nique but price their product as high as or 
higher than European books which use 
superior methods. One is happy to admit 
that most of the plates in New Art in 
America make an effect, and some—not- 
ably the Dove, the Hartley, the Demuth, 
the Marins, and the Maclver—are magnifi- 
cent -in their impact, but this does not 
necessarily mean that their impact is what 
the painter had in mind. 

One day last summer I took a copy of 
this book to the Whitney Museum of 
American Art and compared eight or ten 
of its color plates with the originals that 
happened to be there. The best was the 
Evergood, which seemed almost com- 
pletely right. The worst was the Burch- 
field, which is called An April Mood but 
appears in the reproduction as an ex- 
tremely dark November mood _ indeed. 
(There is a really good reproduction of 
this in Baur’s book on Burchfield pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1956. Placing 
these two color plates side by side is an 
extremely instructive experience.) There 
seemed no rhyme or reason for the distor- 
tions. The yellows of the Glarner as re- 
produced here are very close to the orig- 
inal, but Glarner’s red has come out 
orange, while his grays are blue and his 
whites are gray. Yet elsewhere the color 
printers seem capable of very close ap- 
proximations with similarly flat and puris- 
tic reds, grays, and whites. 

The text is almost totally admirable. 

Five students of modern American 
painting—Baur, Lloyd Goodrich, Doro- 
thy C. Miller, James Thrall Soby, and 
Frederick S. Wight—chose the 50 painters 
who, in their opinion, “did the most to 
form American art in this century.” Each 
of the five writers discusses ten painters. 
The 50 essays, which run in length from 
300 to 800 words, are supplemented with 
brief statements by the artists themselves 
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and with bibliographical references. They 
have been organized under three head- 
ings: “New Discoveries (1900-1920),” 
“The Native Scene (1920-1940),” and 
“The Widening Search (1940-1955).”’ Be- 
fore each of these sections, Baur provides 
an essay of some length summarizing the 
general trend of the period. 

“New Discoveries (1900-1920)” deals 
with three Ashcan painters (Sloan, Bel- 
lows, Glackens), one folk artist (Pickett), 
and ten of the pioneers of modern painting 
(Prendergast, Marin, Demuth, Feininger, 
Stella, Weber, Hartley, Dove, Macdonald- 
Wright, and Ray). 

“The Native Scene (1920-1940)"’ is a 
queer catch-all title under which painters 
of totally different tendencies have been 
shoveled together for the sake of chronol- 
ogical convenience. The regionalists (Ben- 
ton, Wood, Kane, Hopper, Burchfield) 
did paint the native scene. So did the 
Immaculates (Sheeler, Spencer, O'Keeffe), 
the social critics of the Depression period 
(Shahn, Levine, Evergood), and a number 
of others considered here (Grosz, Davis, 
Watkins, Albright). But one gags a little 
at being asked to consider Blume, Pickens, 
Kuniyoshi, and Tobey as painters of the 
native scene; and surely Maurer, Gorky, 
Lebrun, and Edwin Dickinson do not be- 
long in that group at all. 

“The Widening Search (1940-1955)"’ is 
concerned with geometric abstractionists 
(Glarner, Pereira), abstract expressionists 
(de Kooning, Pollock, Baziotes, Mother- 
well, Tomlin), neo-romantics (Maclver, 
Graves, Bloom), a social realist (Law- 
rence), and a romantic realist. 

The essays are beautifully succinct and 
contain the essentials of biography and 
critical appreciation in an admirably in- 
formative way. Not everyone will agree 
with the authors’ choice of their 50 
painters, but they have slighted few of 
the important ideas which have agitated 
American painting since 1900. I think, 
however, that Baur overlooks an important 
point when, in accounting for the shift 
toward abstraction in American art since 
1940, he fails to mention the influence of 
such European emigrants as Hofmann and 
Mondrian. 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 
San Francisco Chronicle 


GERMAIN BAZIN, Louvre: Masterpieces of 
Italian Painting, tr. Ruth B, Davidson 
The Great Masters of the Past, if 
26 pp., 8 ill., 44 color pl., Greenwich, 
Connecticut: New York Graphic So. 
ciety, 1956. $18.00. 

Any picture volume on the collection of 
Italian paintings in the Louvre is bound 
to arouse admiration. No other museum 
outside Italy can offer so complete q 
survey of Italian painting nor one with 
such outstanding examples. Beginning 
with Cimabue and ending with Guardj 
this volume presents a fair selection of 4% 
paintings and drawings: Trecento and 
16th century are shown on 5 plates each; 
the 18th century is represented by 4 ex. 
amples; the rest is given over to early 
and high Renaissance painting; Tinto. 
retto and the Caracci are not shown. Ip 
an introduction, M. Germain Bazin, the 
Chief Curator of Paintings and Drawings, 
sketches the history of the collection show. 
ing that its sources, prior to the era of 
Louis XIV, depended for the most part 
on the acquisition of collections from 
some of the great French connoisseurs 
such as the two cardinals, Richelieu and 
Mazarin. After order had been established 
in the large royal holdings during the 
18th century, the acquisitions of the 
Napoleonic period brought the standard 
of the Louvre collections to the extra 
ordinary level for which this museum is 
admired today, despite the innumerable 
paintings which, in 1815, were returned 
to Napoleon's conquerors. 

Had M. Bazin limited his introduction 
of some 6,000 words to these facts, his 
essay, which like the whole book is 
leveled at the interested art lover, would 
need no comment. Unfortunately, M. Bazin 
dedicates almost two pages to a discussion 
of the return of confiscated paintings to 
their rightful owners, and picks up Stend- 
hal’s old claim that, since Napoleon had 
acquired everything legally by treaties, the 
allies had no justification in restoring the 
loot. It is claimed that the allies never men- 
tioned these restitutions in their treaties, 
and also M. Bazin’ maintains that the con- 
quered countries were often glad enough 
to “relinquish works of art instead of 
money,”” and in some cases even asked to 
be allowed to settle claims against them in 
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this way. For anyone who has lived 
through recent decades it is quite unneces- 
sary to discuss the point M. Bazin makes 
since it is well known what treaties made 
under duress mean, and the world is too 
familiar with the methods of dictators 
either of yesterday or today. Anyone in 
doubt about the aims and methods of 
Napoleon's emissaries, of whom Sten- 
dahl was one, need only read the memoirs 
of Johann Christian von Mannlich, the 
keeper of the Munich collections at the 
time of the Napoleonic wars, in which he 
describes the rude behavior of the French 
agents who took 72 paintings, only 28 of 
which were later returned. The same 
thing happened throughout Italy, Germany, 
Austria and the Netherlands. Innumerable 
pictures stolen by Napoleon were never 
returned, and frequently when requests 
were made Vivant Denon, the head of 
the staff set up by Napoleon for looting, 
could not remember to which provincial 
French gallery certain pictures had been 
sent. 

The Cimabue, Giotto, Lippi and Vero- 
nese illustrated in the book are excellent 
samples of the quality of the paintings 
which were not returned. For the sake 
of justice it should not be forgotten that 
the Veronese Wedding at Cana supposedly 
could not be returned because of its great 
size; instead a picture by Lebrun was 
sent in its place, which gives an idea of 
the kinds of compensations which were 
made, if any. 

The color reproductions are for the 
most part fair and often better than those 
found in other recent publications. The 
captions by M. Bazin vary considerably jn 
content. Rather disturbing is the fact that 
in the cases of the Veronese Wedding at 
Cana and Caravaggio'’s Death of the Vir- 
gin, n0 indications are given that the re- 
productions are only details. Plates 53 and 
Mare described as painted by Guardi 
after engravings by Canaletto; in reality 
they are presumed to have been painted 
from engravings by Brustoloni after draw- 
ings by Canaletto. The subject of plate 54 
has nothing to do with the celebration of 
Ascension day; rather it shows the cele- 
bration at S. Maria della Salute on No- 
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vember 21 in commemoration of the end 
of the pestilence in 1630. The jacket of 
the book shows the publisher's sad disre- 
gard for artistic integrity which allowed 
the designer to cut out a piece of the 
Veronese Wedding at Cana and paste it 
on a white background in the polite 
fashion of the 18th century when ladies 
mutilated prints in order to decorate 
lacquered desks. 

HANS HUTH 

The Art Institute of Chicago 


P. M. Barpi, The Arts in Brazil: A New 
Museum at Sao Paulo, tr. John Drum- 
mond, Ourselves and the Past, I, 
297 pp., 439 ill. (57 in color), Milan: 
Edizioni del Milione, 1956, $13.00. 
This is the story of the creation of a 

new museum by two determined people, 

who in less than a decade have given the 

Brazilian city of S. Paulo the best collec- 

tion of painting and sculpture in the West- 

ern Hemisphere outside the United States. 

It is also the only museum outside this 

country which has succeeded in adopting 

techniques of didactic exhibition and in- 
troducing services to the public which are 
peculiar to the United States. In the years 
since 1947 S. Paulo has become the center 
of museography in Latin America and the 

Museum has sparked a number of im- 

portant events in the artistic life of this 

dynamic, rapidly growing city. At its 
present rate of development the S. Paulo 

Museum will soon become a colossus, the 

Metropolitan of the South, an artistic 

phenomenon of the century. It is there- 

fore a real benefit to have in this book the 
record of the first decade's achievement. 

The story goes back to the arrival of 
the Italian art critic Pietro Bardi in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1946 with a collection of 

Old Master paintings. They were shown 

for sale and a number were purchased by 

the communications magnate Senator Assis 

Chateaubriand Bandeira de Melo, who 

conceived the idea of creating a compre- 

hensive collection for the immensely rich 
city of S. Paulo, which at that time had 
only museums of local art. Naming Bardi 
his curator, Chateaubriand continued to 
buy himself, in New York and Europe, 
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and persuaded his associates and em- 
ployees to give paintings to the new 
museum. In 1947 this was opened in a 
few rooms of one of Chateaubriand’s 
office buildings, arranged on designs by 
Bardi's gifted wife, the architect Lina Bo. 
There was a gallery for the permanent 
collection, a room for special exhibitions, 
a gallery for teaching and an auditorium, 
for from the beginning the Museum aimed 
to be a community center like those of the 
United States. Since then it has acquired a 
school of art, of films and museology, a 
ballet troupe, a theater and music groups 
To publicize the undertaking some of the 
best paintings were sent to Europe to be 
shown in six major museums. Last year 
they were exhibited with success in New 
York. 

Bardi, the Museum's director, does not 
tell us in this book how all this was 
accomplished. He is interested rather in 
showing how the Museum relates itself to 
a sensitive population denied for centuries 
the stimulus of great art. To do so he has 
created one of the most beautiful and 
exciting picture books this reviewer has 
ever seen. From the standpoints of color 
reproduction, typography, composition of 
pages, acumen in the selection of wonder 
ful photographs of the land and people 
and novelty of presentation this book de- 
serves the most serious attention 

It consists of four sections. The first, 
Ourselves and the Past, deals with what a 
modern museum should be and the efforts 
of people in S. Paulo to achieve a climate 
favorable to its reception. Why they failed 
until Chateaubriand and Bardi joined 
forces is explained in Section Two, The 
Land Around Us, where the author shows 
the poverty of the folk art tradition and 
the fiasco of government efforts to create 
a Brazilian Art in the nineteenth century 
He shows us an immense land with a 
few earnest people misdirecting their ef- 
forts toward bringing a handful of Euro- 


peans to set up an academy in Rio de 


Janeiro. But is not Bardi also an im- 
ported European and his museum an arbi- 
trary creation? The answer that the book 
gives is that the men of 1816 shut their 


eyes to everything Brazilian while Bardj 
and his associates have emphasized the 
Indian and African folk art traditions and 
the enduring greatness of the land. The 
latter is brilliantly demonstrated by a 
huge waterfall painted in 1649 and again 
in the mid-19th century shown beside q 
recent photograph of the area around jt 
The whole zone of Paulo Afonso is stiff 
as it was before the arrival of the first 
white settlers, untouched by civilization, 
They have also taken advantage of the 
accomplishments of modern Brazilian ar- 
tists and architects and the section cop- 
cludes with a stimulating photographic 
essay showing how the Museum ac 
companies this great movement of con 
temporary art. 

In the next section, Creating a Public. 
the Museum is described, its functions are 
demonstrated and its installations, most of 
which are notable, are displayed. This 
raises the question “What does the Mv- 
seum contain?’ which is answered in the 
last two sections. Here a number of can- 
vasses are illustrated in color, along with 
the bronzes of Degas and other sculpture 
acquired since 1947. This is the contro- 
versial part of the book, for some of the 
items are devastatingly inferior to a few 
really great masterpieces, like Chardin’s 
Boy of 1741, Nattier’s four portraits of 
Mesdames de France, Renoir's Lady With 
t Griffon and Delacroix’s four Hartmann 
murals. The best part of the collection is 
French, the weakest Italian. This is skill- 
fully played down by the choice of the 
illustrations, which include an unfor- 
gettable juxtaposition of a Bellini Me 
donna and a photograph of a Negro 
mother and child. 

There is one question that Director 
Bardi does not answer. Is the Museum 4 
public or a private collection, does it 
belong to Assis Chateaubriand Bandeira 
de Melo or to the city of §. Paulo? The 
organization of the Museum remains an 
enigma as the mdément of its installation 
in new and vastly larger quarters ap 
proaches. 

RoBerT C. SMITH 
University of Pennsylvania 
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}. P. Hopin, The Dilemma of Being 
Modern: Essays on Art and Literature, 
xii + 271 pp., 16 ill., London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. $3.50. 


This collection of essays represents 
Hodin's first book in English. Thus, al- 
though many of them have appeared in 
English periodicals and two of the shorter 
ones, “Eduard Munch, the Forerunner” 
ind “A Madonna Motif in Munch and 
Dali,” in Art News and The Art 
Quarterly, while “Problems of Living Art 
Criticism” was published in CAJ, XV, 1, 
under the title “Art and Criticism,” and 
in addition the author's book reviews have 
heen frequently included in the present 
magazine, this book affords a significant 
introduction to this critic for most Ameri- 
can readers. 

The essays are grouped into four sec- 
tions: the first includes pieces on Kafka, 
Munch, Ensor and Chagall; the second, 
labelled The Expressionists, includes a 
discussion of “Style and _ Periodicity,” 
"The Psychological Background of Ex- 
pressionism,”’ and essays on Kokoschka 
and the art of Ernst Josephson and C. F 
Hill; the third is devoted to contemporary 
English artists; the fourth, entitled The 
Metamorphosis of Values, is devoted to 
speculations on significance of 
Goethe's philosophy, “The Cultural Psy- 
chology of Sigmund Freud,” “Problems of 
living Art Criticism,” and “Herbert 
Read’s Philosophy of Art.” 

Hodin at one point describes the 
English writer on art as “an art critic and 
at the same time a critic of society using 
the ideas of contemporary philosophy, 
psychology, and cultural history to sup- 
port his views.’’ Deleting “contemporary” 
this stands as a fair description of Hodin’s 
own approach. It is no accident that he 
speaks of using ideas to support the 
writer's views. Hodin, himself, writes with 
oracular conviction and in a style that is 
discursive to a fault. He assails the 
reader with authoritative citations from 
sources ranging from Plato to White- 
head: “. . . there is a connection between 
at and morals as indeed we see in Plato 
(Republic, 3rd Book and Laws 2nd 
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Book)'’ may be taken as a flagrant ex- 
ample of the type of a fortiori argu- 
ment that occurs again and again in more 
discreet form throughout the book. Some- 
times, as in the essay on “Style and Peri- 
odicity,”” it is not easy to distinguish the 
author's ideas from his summation of those 
ot others, much less to follow his chain of 
association. Wélfflin’s theory regarding 
the distinction between the Classical and 
Baroque modes of vision is summed up 
in three sentences. The third of these 
reads: “W6lfflin goes on to point out that 
the art of the sixteenth century was clear 
and that of the seventeenth century con- 
fused.’’ This is directly followed by: “It is 
interesting to note that scientists refer to 
the seventeenth century as the century of 
genius, in which the names of Francis 
Bacon, Harvey, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, 
Pascal, Huyghens, Boyle, Newton, Locke, 
Spinoza and Leibniz appeared like stars 
of the first magnitude in the sky of exact 
Perhaps it is quibbling to note 
that Bacon and Galileo cast a good por- 
tion of their light on the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it is not quibbling to expect the 
author to make some point about the 
significance of this heterogeneous con- 
stellation. 

Hodin maintains that just as there is a 
connection between art and morality, 
there is a connection between the creator 
of art and morality. Great artists must be 
great men. The best discussion of this 
occurs in his essay on “Goethe's Succes- 
sion” in which Hodin affirms his faith in 
the values of Goethean man “. . . who 
has experienced the laws of polarity—that 
all manifestations of life are expressed in 
two opposite conditions that form an 
inseparable unity . . . —of intensification 
(Steigerung)—that there is an ever-striv- 
ing ascent going on in Nature—and of 
the wholeness of all manifestations of 
life; and who proclaimed the moral code 
of the balanced and free human being in 
the words: Only he deserves liberty—or 
life, who must conquer it anew each day.” 
In this Goethean ideal lies the answer 
to the basic question . how is art 
to break through the antagonism to the 
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spiritual in our time, for which science, 


technology and material 
blame?’ 

There is indeed a compelling attractive- 
ness in this idea of the connection be- 
tween art and morality. Insofar as “moral- 
ity” is understood to involve “goodness” 
and “value’’ everyone concerned with the 
arts must be committed to this in some 
sense. Alas, however, to sympathize with 
the author in this general sense, to believe 
with him that form without content is 
empty, that intellect, emotion, and Na 
ture must meet in a work of art, is not 
necessarily to be committed to his more 
specific opinions. Hodin, for example, 
seems to derive from the idea of the 
spiritual value of art, the notion of a 
hierarchy of artistic themes. The “human 
idea” has been “dispersed’’ in modern 
non-representational art. As for 
sentational painting, ‘‘a well-painted Ma- 
donna expresses deeper human contexts 
than a well painted turnip.” Of the still 
life Hodin remarks: “Though Chardin’s 
Still-life with the Eggs or Manet's 
Brioches are of sterling quality, the motif 
in a still-life always expresses another 
sphere of life than that of ontology.” 
Those who have delighted to discover a 
total world in a great still-life may won- 
der what the author means by ontology. 
Hodin does not explain. Perhaps he would 
contend that a still-life not only cannot 
but should not offer such an experience 
In his essay on Kafka, Hodin writes as 
follows of Cézanne: 


greed are to 


repre- 


Every artist moves between extremes. Yet 
every liberty has its limits. Cézanne approaches 
the banal when he paints apples in monu 
mental fashion. Only art-historiams and art 
dealers, who make a living by it, see things 
differently. But artists recognize it as the fail! 
ings of a genius. 


Hodin has a tendency to affirm stand- 
ard ideas so baldly that the reader is pro- 
voked to raise questions. Consider, for 
example, the following comments: 

The early history of modern art is not that 
of easy-going, well-to-do artists mechanically 
turning out pictures; it is one of saints and 


martyrs (Courbet, Daumier, Cézanne, van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Munch, Josephson); this, 


incidentally throws a strange light on the idea 
yur modern society has of culture, On the other 
hand, the Holiand of the seventeenth century 
has shown that a group of artists can live in 
the best of circumstances without detriment 
to the quality of their production. 


But what were the best of circumstances 
in seventeenth century Holland really? 
After all, of the major artists, Hals and 
Ruisdael died in the almshouse, Rem. 
brandt dedlared bankruptcy and Vermeer's 
widow went bankrupt shortly after her 
husband's death. If “sainthood” and 
‘martyrdom” have to do with economic 
hardship, were such artists as Cézanne and 
Munch martyrs and what of Courbet who 
was already famous by 1850? 
Unquestionably and also paradoxically 
the value of Hodin's book seems primarily 
to lie in the very fact that the author's 
egregiously confused lines of reasoning 
combined with the range of his ideas and 
the positiveness with which he states 
them will impel most readers to recon 
sider their own convictions regarding the 
“truths” which the author maintains 
THERESA ZEZZOS FULTON 
Pomona College 


HeNRY JAMES, The Painter's Eye: Notes 
and Essays on the Pictorial Arts, ed. 
John L. Sweeney, 274 pp., 1 ill., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $4.00. 


Before sitting down to discourse upon 
works of art, a writer should be required to 
prove his familiarity with the essential condi- 
tions of the production of such works, and 

before criticizing the way in which ob- 
jects are painted, he should give evidence of 
his knowledge of the difference between the 
manner in which they strike the senses of 
persons of whom it is impossible to conceive 
as being tempted to reproduce them and the 
manner in which they strike the senses of pet 
sons in whom to see them and to wish to & 
produce them are almost one and the same act. 
(pp. 35-36) 


Thus Henry James defined the basic re 
quirements of a ¢ritic of the pictorial arts, 
in the first of the thirty essays which com 
prise the present anthology. To the reader 
of these essays it will be perfectly cleat 
that James easily could fulfil these com 
ditions; though he early abandoned the 
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reer of painter for that of writer, he 
never seems to have forgotten the appear- 
xe of things seen through the painter's 
ge. Written lucidly, and with a surpris- 
ing amount of wit, these reviews of exhi- 
bitions and of books about art show 
lames ty have been a perceptive and 
jeenly interested observer of painting and 
drawing. 

It is hardly surprising that James, with 
his profound interest in the nuances of 
sersonality and their expression in action 
and gesture and word, should not have 
heen content with the evaluation of the 
purely technical aspects of painting, much 
as these may have interested him. As a 
aitic he was very much concerned with 
the relationship between the form and the 
content of the picture—between the ar- 
rangement of colors and shapes on the can- 
ws, and the personality of the sitter or 
the mood of the landscape. He could lose 
himself in admiration for the brilliant 
technique of Sargent or Duveneck and 
sill hang his final judgment of their pic- 
tures upon whether or not this technical 
facility was “humanized.” One even feels. 
ind this is particularly true of the earlier 
ssys, that James was most intrigued 
when the problem was not entirely re 
slved. He wrote of Delacroix, whom he 
very much admired: 

. . One derives from his works something 

if that impression of a genius in actual, visible 
contact—and conflict—with the ever-reluctant 
possibilities of the subject in hand, which, 
when we lock at the works of Michael Angelo, 
tempers our exultation at the magnitude of the 


achievement with a melancholy regret for all 
that was not achieved. (p. 40) 


His point of view made it impossible 
lor James to admire many of the fashion- 
ible painters of his time. He wrote. per- 
maps a bit maliciously, of one of the 
American painters trained in Munich, 
“They are evidently very clever in Munich, 
ind we are sure that they could teach a 
iss gifted student than Mr Neal to turn 
wt an article not sensibly less brilliant 
than this lady in the ruff.” {p. 98) Or of 
Gérime, “[ His paintings} conduce to an 
impression from which no element of in- 
rest is absent, save the good old-fash- 
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ioned sense of being pleased.” (p. 51) 
James was no more pleased by the work 
of the Impressionists, though in this case 
his reasons were somewhat different. In 
Géréme he found a hardness of subject 
and cynicism of approach, while the Im- 
pressionists’ subjects seemed merely ugly 
and even uninteresting; likewise James 
found the work of Daumier and of Wins- 
low Homer unappealing from this point 
of view, apart from the vigor and dis- 
tinction of the draughtsmanship which he 
recognized in these artists. Whistler's 
painting, too, he found without substance 
or beauty in the 1870's, although he 
came later to admire certain of that paint- 
portraits. 

It is refreshing to see in James a critic 
who was unafraid to change his mind, or 
to find among the works of artists other- 
wise not to his taste a few things worthy 
of praise. He seems to have been much 
more interested in commenting upon the 
works before him at a given moment than 
in putting an artist in his place once and 
tor all. Constantly seeking to learn more 
about painting from the painter, always 
revising his opinion, comparing picture 
with picture and artist with artist, James 
in his essays presents an attractive picture 
of the critic who really believes that art 
1S important, and whose belief continues 
undiminished by an occasional poor per- 
formance or weak exhibition. To be sure. 
he could be witheringly scornful when the 
occasion demanded. Of a fourth-rate col- 
lection of old master paintings shown like 
pearls before the unsophisticated American 
swine, he wrote: “We wish simply to 
protest against the assumption that we are 
greatly privileged in beholding them. We 
are simple as yet, in our appreciation of 
the arts, but we are not so simple as that 
comes to.” (p. 87) But whenever the 
cause was worthwhile, when the painter 
was young and full of promise or when 
the exhibition seemed a portent of better 
things to come, then James was full of 
kindness. The young Duveneck was 
praised, even though James feared that his 
brilliance might be his undoing. The em- 
bryonic collection of the Metropolitan 
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Museum in New York, though it con- 
tained few masterpieces in 1872, still was 
seen as the possible nucleus of a fine 
museum and was not without value as a 
study collection even in its early state. 

Arranged as they are in chronological 
order, the essays in The Painter's Eye show 
James growing in comprehension and 
knowledge between 1868, the date of his 
first published article on art, and 1897 
when his last art review appeared. From 
every aspect these articles are of the great- 
est interest. The selection is intelligently 
made, and even though only about half 
of James's articles on art are included, 
the reader will be able to get a fair under- 
standing of his attitudes towards the artists 
dealt with. As a record of the taste and 
preferences of an educated and sensitive 
viewer towards the painting of the nine- 
teenth century and before, The Painter's 
Eye is invaluable. It is of further interest 
as a chronicle of the art life of London 
and the Eastern United States during the 
last third of the past century—an_ in- 
complete chronicle, to be sure, but none 
the less interesting for that. The James 
enthusiast, the student of 19th century 
painting, the historian of art criticism, 
all will find this book of value. The editor 
has written an informative introduction; 
otherwise, he appears only in an occasional 
discreet footnote citing a passage of inter- 
est in another of James's works or giv- 
ing the present location of a painting 
discussed in the text. There are two ap- 
pendices, one listing James's other articles 
on art (with brief comments on the con- 
tents of each), and the other listing his 
novels and stories dealing with the arts. 

ALAN M. FERN 
The University of Chicago 


Epwarp D. Mitts, The Modern Church, 
189 pp., 169 ill. (1 in color), New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956 
$9.75. 

Any serious study of the history of 
houses of worship—synagogues, temples, 
cathedrals, churches and chapels—con- 
cerns the fundamental question, “What is 
the function?” 


When commercial and industrial archj. 
tecture is examined, the question can by 
directly answered. Not so the religious edj. 
fice. Here function involves reasons more 
complex. To an outright materialist the 
whole idea of the ‘function’ of religion 
would be in question. What is its worth? 
It feeds nobody, provides no earthy shelter 
Animalistically, it is useless. And so the 
religious concept may be, to some who see 
with a mechanistic eye, a useless idea, 

To the religiously devoted, however, the 
raw question of functioning material 
when religion is discussed, has no interest 
at all. It is too naive, too shallow—hardly 
even respectable. The question of function 
here is only plain to those who have 
“eyes to see’; but it can never be sensible 
to those unacquainted with the faith, This 
is said at the risk of sounding uncharitabh 
exclusive. 

Historically, in the Hebraic-Christian 
world, the erection of the house of wor 
ship is an act of joyous gratitude; jt is 
a return to God for His manifold gifts 
The first record of such thank offerings is 
recorded in the Second Book of Samuel, 
when David, the king, expresses his desire 
to build a temple because he wished to 
send up thanks to the God who had de 
livered His people and settled them in 
their new land. Established in his new 
kingdom, having provided for his own 
comfort, King David turned to the 
Prophet, Nathan, and said in contrite 
spirit, “See here, I dwell in a house of 
cedar, but the ark of God dwells under 
tent curtains.” Assured by the Lord that 
he should go ahead with his plan to house 
the ark, David sings his paean, dedicating 
himself to the building of a house fitting 
for God's ark. Throughout, there is 4 
predominate note of joyous praise; the 
purpose of the building is to show forth 
this praise so that His servant “would 
be forever blessed.” 

What then is this original purpose? It 
is spiritual. This is the first premise @ 
the reason for building a religious edifice 
And it was this which inspired Solomon 
to carry out the purpose of his fathet 
who was unable to build his temple be 
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quse of wars and consequent tribulations. 
solomon lived in a better time. “So now,” 
he says, “1 must plan to build a house for 
the name of the Lord my God.” And it is 
recorded in the First Book of Kings how 
Solomon prepared for his temple; his 
plans are described in detail; and, finally, 
the temple is dedicated before the “‘as- 
smbled elders of Israel and all the heads 
of the tribes and princes of families of 
the Israelites.” 

Here Solomon states again the reason 
for the building of houses of religious 
worship. They are built in thanksgiving 
and dedicated to the living God who says, 
3s it is written in the Book of Jashar, 


Build My house, a house of habitation for Me, 
That I may dwell! therein forever. 


The building of church or cathedral, tem- 
ple, synagogue, tabernacle, or chapel is 
the overflowing expression of faith from 
ill the faithful. All have followed the 
plan of Solomon in this respect—all have 
been built joyously by grateful worshipers. 
Traditionally, therefore, a house of wor- 
ship is grand in idea, fine in plan, and 
tich in material. 

Dealing with modern expressions of 
tligious form in architecture, sculpture, 
iltars and altar sets, crosses, chalices, 
stained glass, lighting fixtures and furni- 
ture, the author of The Modern Church, 
the English architect, Edward D. Mills, 
answers the basic question of function. 
In his illustrated book he reveals the ex- 
pression of joyous worship which has 
prompted today’s artists to show gratitude 
to their God, even as Solomon expressed 
his. And, like Solomon, they sing a new 
ng unto the Lord; they do not imitate. 
Yet, as Mr. Basil Spence warns in the 
first line of his prefatory note, the design- 
ing of “living” churches is never done 
easily and it probably has never been so 
dificult as it is today when theology is 
searching, creeds are variant and ritual 
fluctuating. 

Mr. Mills restricts himself to the archi- 
tecture of the Christian faith. He knows 
the basis of this faith. He himself adheres 
0 it and, with consequent understanding, 
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he diligently studies the problems of the 
contemporary Christian church. 

He points out how the problem of ex- 
pressing the Christian faith today is more 
difficult than it was in, for example, Me- 
dieval times when the church, largely, 
served simple people living simple lives. 
“They turned the walls of their churches 
into illustrated manuscripts; a stained glass 
window was a large picture book.” 

Today—though imitation architecture 
would seem to deny it—the needs of 
people are not always those of Medieval 
people in Europe. The problems of priest 
and pastor may, im many cases, be dif- 
ferent from those of their Medieval broth- 
ers. They are now concerned about literacy 
with insufficient knowledge, about toler- 
ance with no sense of catholicity, about 
information with slight comprehension. 
Therefore, with such a variety of problems 
facing priest and pastor, it is increasingly 
more difficult for him to write a program 
for the architect. The church's diversity 
may confuse. Its view is sometimes clouded 
by the vast—and often vague—history of 
its faith. How should a simple program- 
translation of a creed, fitting all the varie- 
ties of situations confronting today’s faith- 
ful, be written ? 

Having been given a more complex 
program, then, the architect is forced to 
draw out of himself a more profound trans- 
lation to meet the demands of the pro- 
gram. He cannot build—he should not 
build—upon historical forms. He should 
build a house of God suited to the new 
program. And that program, we see, is 
no longer a simple one. Therefore, the 
church building is difficult to conceive 
and hard to form; many architects have 
no resources to supply what they need 
to design a good modern church. 

This is nothing new to the author be- 
cause he says, as a basic idea, that archi- 
tecture must reflect its own time; “. . . if 
the church is to remain a vital element in 
the sociological adjustment of the twenti- 
eth century its new building should there- 
fore be an expression of its purpose in 
our life today.’ Having committed him- 
self then to this idea of architecture— 
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that it should be, in Joseph Hudnut's 


words, “Idea made manifest’——Mr. Mills 
presents only modern designs, but dis- 
criminately avoids bad ones. 

The consequent selections of the build- 
ings are instructive illustrations of the 
contemporary form. He develops the idea 
of the fitting form for our time. And 
after that the author, as practicing archi- 
tect, goes on to the planning, acoustical 
treatment, materials, costs, and various 
appendices which will be helpful to build- 
ing committees who are contemplating a 
new house of worship suited to this time 
and whatever place it will be built. 

In commenting on only a few of the 
author's selections, may I choose first the 
work of Eliel Saarinen. As the author of 
his biography, I am pleased, indeed, to see 
well described and photographed, the 
building in which the Finnish-American 
architect expressed his own devotion; a 
building we admired together when it 
was built; a master work acclaimed as the 
finest religious building built in the 
United States during the last twenty 
years: Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

A number of other buildings in North 
America are astutely selected. For in 
stance, the First Methodist Church, at 
Plainfield, Iowa, by Schweikher and Elting, 
which is most serviceable to its rural 
congregation; the small, but impeccable, 
aesthetic structure, the Chapel of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, by Mies van der 
Rohe, which describes his simple but 
profound theory of what such an unos- 
tentatious design should be. There is 
pictured also the model of St. John’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Collegeville, Minnesota, by 
Marcel Breuer which, when the whole 
unit is completed, will be one of the great 
monuments in our rapidly growing treas- 
ury of architecture today. 

Amongst the great European churches 
is, of course, the now widely noted Chapel 
of Notre Dame du Haut at Ronchamp, 
France, by Le Corbusier, a striking ex- 
pression indicating again the idea that 
today’s religious building must be also a 
revelation of the personal depth of the 


architect as he expresses in art form the 
religious program given him. 

A Methodist church at Morden. Surrey. 
designed by the author, interestingly shows 
the extent to which the modern church 
may become a community center with 
classrooms, athletic halls, club premises 
library, restaurant and staff living accom 
modations. This kind of complex indicates 
the broadened services which the church 
offers its congregation and its community 
n general. 

Harking back to the tone of joy and 
exultation in the songs which David and 
Solomon sing to their Lord, there seems 
to be in the work of the architects ip 
South America a similar note. For jp 
stance, the Catholic churches in Venezuela 
projected by Batalla, Quinand and Be 
nacerraf, and the long-disputed Catholic 
church of St. Francis at Pampulha, Brazil, 
by Oscar Niemeyer seem to be touched by 
happy thoughts and hands. Their spirit 
may well spread to other countries so that 
the inhibitions will fall away and the new 
forms will flow freely from the artists 
drawing boards. 

In conclusion, this fugle book has some 
helpful descriptions and photographs of 
chalices, altars, altar sets, and church fur. 
niture which should furnish information 
and inspiration to church committees who 
feel obliged to obtain the best for the in- 
teriors of their churches and to supply the 
finest equipment to carry out the ritual 

One must conclude that this book may 
be more helpful to an English reader than 
to us because its many practical details 
are not readily translated into our terms. 
But the general message of the book is not 
only helpful to us but adds to the liters 
ture—still only on a small shelf—which 
can assure the prospective builders of 
God's houses that they are doing right 
when they build that “which will truly 
serve their high purposes, using modem 
materials and techniques; and to insure the 
new buildings fér their dignity, grace and 
beauty, consequently.”’ 

When these conditions are achieved 
man’s limited vision and his frail structure 
will still be all to evident. As Solomon 
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gid when he completed his temple, “Be- 
hold, the heavens and the highest heaven 
annot contain Thee; how much less this 
house which I have built.” But that church 
which is built by the best talent of each 
sneration—as Mr. Mills shows— is, none- 
theless, the least which should be offered 
in praise of God. 

ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 

The Pennsylvania State University 


Arve MOEN. Edvard Munch: Age and 
Milieu: Graphic Art and Painting, tr 
Christopher Norman, 108 pp., 85 ill 
(15 in color), Oslo: Forlaget Norsk 
Kunstreproduksjon, and London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1956. £3.15s. 

Arve Moen’s short essay on Munch is 
new proof of how much the Norw egians 
cherish their great master. Alas, most of 
the literature on Munch is in German and 
Norwegian and thus more or less inacces- 
sible to the West. The only book hitherto 
sublished which can claim to be both a 
biography and an analysis of his work in 
English is Frederick B. Deknatel’s volume 
which was produced as an illustrated cata- 
logue for the large Edvard Munch exhibi- 
ton in the Museum of Modern Art in 
dllaboration with the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art in Boston in 1950. This essay 
therefore, although it does not add any 
nw material or viewpoints to those al- 
rady in existence, must be considered a 
welome addition to the English literature 
Munch which consists merely of articles 
published in different art reviews. What 
s the outstanding feature in this volume 
Sa number of well produced large-size 
wlour reproductions which convey a good 
wea of Edvard Munch's development, his 
character and his prowess as a colourist. 
This artist with roots in Symbolism and 
in de siécle is at the same time a brother 
of the late van Gogh in the directness with 
which he expresses emotions, and of 
Gauguin through the primary idea content 
of his compositions. These and the Nordic 
tlement in him were the reasons why he 
decisively influenced what is called Ex- 
Pressionism East of the Rhine. 

Everything in Munch's work, so writes 
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Moen, springs from the same self-consum- 
ing urge to confess and the theme which 
is repeated, varied and illuminated from 
every side is life itself, life in pleasure 
and in need, in pain and in anguish, and 
also with occasional touches of humour 
and lighter tones. . . . It is worth noting 
that while his art is introspective, he par- 
ticipates intensely in the life of the milieu 
he frequents; but when he turns to Nature 
and its abundance, he isolates himself 
more and more. The essence of Munch's 
art could not be better expressed—both 
its time-bound and its timeless quality. 

J. P. Hopin 

Institute of Conte mporary Arts, 

London 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG, The Arts of Japan: 
An illustrated History, xviii + 201 PP.. 
121 ill. (12 in color), Rutland. Ver- 
mont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1957. $7.50. 
Mr. Munsterberg has set himself an 

almost hopeless task: to give in 186 pages 
of text an account not only of the major 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
but also of the many crafts of Japan. Fur- 
ther than this, instead of stopping in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, which 
has been usual, he brings his account up- 
to-date. 

One of the virtues of The Arts of Japan 
is the impact of the illustrations. Some- 
thing of Mr. Munsterberg’s point of view 
may be judged from the number of pic- 
tures he has allotted to different parts of 
his material. Thrée deal with the Jémon 
style and four with the early haniwa fig- 
ures which were placed around ancient 
tombs, while only three of the many great 
sculptures of the influential Asuka period 
have been selected. The approach is very 
modern in taste. 

Skipping to the Muromachi period it is 
amazing to find no account of the merits 
of Bunsei, Néami, Geiami or Sdami. The 
need for brevity may be responsible for 
such omissions, but it does not explain 
the discussion of the Kané school. Al- 
though the Kano style perhaps is out of 
fashion today, Mr. Munsterberg’s com- 
ments do little to aid one in understanding 
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the Japanese point of view. 

Of Kané Masanobu, the first generation 
of the school, he says that his works 
“would suggest that he was a rather medi- 
ocre painter.” Motonobu, Masanobu’s son, 
often appraised as the first or second great- 
est painter in Japan is here evaluated as “a 
painter of great versatility, but in spite 
of his talent he was little more than an 
eclectic who tried every manner but ex- 
celled in none.’ Of Kané Eitoku, the crea- 
tor of the Momoyama style of painting, 
it is claimed that “the work he did in the 
suiboku style of his grandfather [Moton- 
obu} lacked the subtlety of really good 
Chinese painting, and contemporary critics 
called it coarse and rough.” 

In speaking of the colorful screens with 
a gold ground, the characteristic type of 
the Momoyama period, the author writes, 
“Finally, Western painting, which was in- 
troduced at this time, may account for 
the grandeur of these Momoyama works, 
a supposition which seems quite likely 
in view of the fact that the castles them- 
selves show a good deal of European in- 
fluence.”’ This supposition calls for a much 
more detailed argument. Of Sanraku in the 
next generation Mr. Munsterberg suggests 
that because of “‘realistic detail” in “‘large- 
ness of design” “the result in most cases 
is a very unsatisfactory type of painting.” 
These quotations devaluate nearly two 
hundred years of the academic Chinese 
school of painting in Japan. Though 
Téhaku, the great rival of the Kané 
school, is appreciated, the names of Togan 
and Yiishd are not even included. 

One statement about painting, made in 
relation to the works of Shibun, must 
definitely be challenged. “It is customary 
both in Japan and China,” writes Mr. 
Munsterberg, “not only to paint pictures 
in the style of some celebrated artist of 
the past, but also to sign them with the 
seal and signature of the master.’’ These 
words will hardly be generally accepted. 
Some genuine instances may exist, but 
normally such paintings are considered to 
be forgeries. 


In the history of Japanese architecture 


the reviewer finds it unfortunate that lack 
of space prevents any description of th 
bracket systems used in Japan. Withoy 
some explanation of their complicated al 
foreign mechanics it is all but impossible 
to have any true understanding of the 
essential construction of an ancient build. 
ing. 

Although Mr. Munsterberg is especially 
sympathetic to Japanese crafts, his discus. 
sion at times seems rather superficial 
Among the textiles singled out for Praise 
and illustration, for example, is one from 
Okinawa, a product of folk art. Sentences 
deal with the design, the color, and the 
modern taste of their abstract design, but 
no mention is made of the use of the 
technique of pre-dyed threads which makes 
the particular effect possible. 


In the history of Japanese porcelains 
one statement deserves comment. Mr 
Munsterberg says, “These [Kakiemon] 
porcelains have a pure white body with 
elegant decorations modeled upon the 
Chinese porcelains of the K’ang Hsi type 
of the early Ch'ing period.’ Many people 
are coming to think that the interval 
between the years 1644, when the Ming 
dynasty fell, and about 1685, when the 
Chinese imperial factories were revived, 
gave the Japanese their chance to develop 
a trade in porcelains. Hence, the proto- 
types of the Kakiemon wares must have 
been of a somewhat earlier period. 


The book is easy reading. There are 
no discussions of opinion and no foot 
notes. A brief bibliography divided by 
subject matter gives a guide to fuller 
treatments. As already indicated, the selet- 
tion of photographs maintains a very high 
quality, and it is a great convenience to 
have them placed at the end of each 
chapter. The color plates in particular ate 
a fine interpretation of the originals 
Though the book seems to omit much 
that might be regarded as essential, it 
does cover the fore than fifteen hundred 
years of the flourishing of the arts of 
Japan. 

ROBERT T. PAINE, JR. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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pevericK S. WiGHt, Hans Hofmann, 

66 pp., 35 ill. (19 in color), Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1957. 

$5.00. 

This book is the hard-cover edition of 
, catalogue made for the 1957 Hofmann 
Retrospective at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art (only the listing of the 
ehibited pictures and their owners are 
omitted). This is not the occasion to dis- 
ass the merits and faults of what John 
tH. Baur, in a brief foreword, calls 
“ontrolled explosion,’ and Wight himself 
characterizes as “resplendent outbursts.” 
Wight does not even pretend to be critical 
of the man whose work he describes with 
glowing admiration, and whom he con- 
siders so important as to record within 
ashort essay even his sartorial preferences. 

From his native Germany, Hofmann 
went to France in 1904. That he “worked 
alongside Matisse” in the evening classes 
at the atelier of Colarossi (not Colorossi, 
as Wight has it), is not mentioned in 
Barr's detailed Matisse biography, Mme 
Delaunay was not German—she was 
Ukrainian-born Sonia Terk. One reads that 
Hofmann set up his own school as early 
1915, and has been teaching ever since, 
yet nothing is said about his teaching- 
methods in Munich, and in New York and 
Provincetown, nor is there a whisper of 
any of his numerous, and often successful, 
students. An explanation can be found, 
perhaps, in Mr. Wight’s pugnacious state- 


ment: “He is now, first and foremost, 
a painter.” 
The panegyric is interlarded with 


equally enthusiastic quotations from state- 
ments by Bartlett Hayes and Clement 
Greenberg, and from Hofmann's own 
flamboyant prose (which pales the utter- 
ances of his colleagues, past and present, 
as his own colors outdo even a Van Gogh 
im vehemence). Space is allotted to Hof- 
mann's own essay, “The Color Problem in 
Pure Painting—Its Creative Origin,” 
which says nothing that Fauves did not 
ilready know, and say, and which is 
marred by elephantine sentences like this: 
"The emotion-releasing faculty of the 
olor related to the formal aspect of the 
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work becomes a means to awaken jn us 
feelings to which the medium of expres- 
sion responds analogically when we 
attempt to realize our experiences cre- 
atively.” 

Seemingly, even this kind of obfuscated 
statement is happily swallowed by the 
painter's fans, among whom Mr. Wight 
must be included, since he even finds 
something worth admiring in the “exuber- 
ance” and “extravagance” of the very titles 
made up by Hofmann. In a short chapter 
on Hans Hofmann as a muralist the writer 
traces the success of his hero as a mosai- 
cist to the “lapidary effect” which his 
“heavy, coruscant pigment’’ can achieve; 
yet he fails to mention that the new 
mosaics in the lobby of the Kaufman 
Building in New York are not, in a strict 
sense, Hofmann’s work: professional mo- 
saicists executed them from sketches fur- 
nished by the painter. 

The volume contains a useful chrono- 
logy and selected bibliography as well as 
listings of awards, one-man shows, and 
works in public collections. There are over 
thirty illustrations, mostly of oils, and few 
going back before ca. 1940: here is an 
artist who did not break away from 
realism, and did not develop an individ- 
ual, clearly recognizable style before he 
was about sixty! 

ALFRED WERNER 
Arts Magazine 


A number of interesting booklets, cata- 
logues and periodicals have been received 
in the editor's mail lately. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum's little book illustrating The 
Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux, by Jean Pu- 
selle ‘produced with love and care and 
thought” is an exquisite gem and we urge 
our readers to send for a copy, available 
at the Museum, $2.60. Perhaps the most 
attractive of the many booklets sent us 
from Europe is the group of exhibition 
catalogues issued this year by the Galerie 
Louise Leiris for shows of Picasso, Mas- 
son, Beaudin, and Juan Gris. They are 
marvels of taste and craftsmanship. And 
the Derriere le Miroir portfolios, published 
by the Galerie Maeght are equally fine. 
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Ralph Walker, Architect, 259 pp., 178 ill. 
(13 in color), New York: Hanahan 
House, 1957. $25.00. 

Rusk, Fern, and Shapley, John, Compari- 
sons in Art: A Companion to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
245 pp., 190 ill., New York: Phaidon 
Press, 1957. $3.95. 

Seligman, Janet, Figures of Fun, 158 pp., 
20 ill., New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. $3.40. 

Selz, Peter, German Expressionist Paint- 
ing, 380 pp., 233 ill. (39 in color), 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1957. $18.50. 

Smith, G. E. Kidder, Sweden Builds, 2nd 
ed., 270 pp., many ill. (some in color), 
New York: Reinhold, 1957. $10.00. 

Tilden, Freeman, Interpreting our Herit- 
age: Principles and Practices for Visitor 
Services in Parks, Museums, and His- 
toric Places, 110 pp., 41 ill., Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. $3.50. 

Treasures from Japan: Sculpture and Dec- 
orative Art, 92 pp., 209 ill. (4 in color), 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, 1957. 
$1.50. 

Trew, Cecil G., Drawing Self-Taught, 128 
pp., 58 ill, New York: Macmillan, 
1957. $3.75. 

20th Century Works of Art from the 
Permanent Collection of the University 
of Illinois, int. Allen S. Weller, 64 


pp-, 42 ill. (1 in color), Urbana: Ug 
versity of Illinois Press, 1957, 25¢, 

Wilenski, R. H., The Modern Movemenj 
in Art, 216 pp., 68 ill. (2 im colog 
New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 
$8.50. 

Winchester, Alice, Waldron Phoenix Bab 
knap, Jr. 26 pp., 3 ill., Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1956. 

Yamanobe, Tomoyuki, Textiles, tr. Lynn 
Katch, Arts and Crafts of Japan, no, 
2, 70 pp., 61 ill. (21 in color), Rup 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle, 1057, 
$3.00. 

Young, Joseph L., Course in Making 
Mosaics, 60 pp., 159 ill, New York 
Reinhold, 1957. $3.50. 


Marsyas, the journal of the students of 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New Yor 
University has announced Volume Vil. 
1957 at $5.00, distributed by J. J. Augus 
tin, Locust Valley, N.Y., which firm also 
distributes Richard Offner’s Corpus 
Florentine Painting. Volume VI is now 
available. We are pleased to report thi 
Walter Friedlinder’s new book, Manne 
ism and Anti-Mannerism in Italian Paat 
ing has sold out its first edition. Proli 
from this book go to the Institute's SchaR 
arship Fund. 

Student Independent 2, is a porttoliogl 
Photographic work of twenty-eight Sm 
dents and faculty at the Institute of De 
sign, Illinois Institute of Technology, Git 
cago. Planning and execution were entirely 
the responsibility of a group of student 
The halftone plates were printed im 
number of experimental ways. An edit 
of 483 copies selling for $2.50 eacha 
exhausted. 

McGraw-Hill has announced that it wil 
publish a 15 volume Encyclopedia @ 
World Art, beginning in the spring of 
1959, and at 3 month intervals thereafter. 
It will contain almost 7,000 full-page 
plates. Pre-publication price not less than 
$400 or more than $450 

The American Federation of Arts cate 
log of extension services, 1957-58, is avail- 
able from Virginia Field, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 
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